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AT CEDAR CREST COLLEGE 
COMMENCEMENT 


Left to Right: Lieutenant- 
Governor Arthur H. James; 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, Daugh- 
ter of the “Great Commoner”, 
and Representative in Congress 
from the Fourth District of 
Florida; and President W. F. 
Curtis. 


(Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen 
spoke at the Commencement on 
“The Place of Woman in the 
Advance of Civilization.” Her 
experience among the thous- 
ands of Australian troops in 
Asiatic hospitals showed her 
the horrors of war. She had 
been employed during the war 
among the incurables in the 
hospitals, had seen her husband 
fight during the conflict in the 
Jerusalem campaign, and had 
been near by when he entered 
the Holy City with General 
Allenby.) 
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Reformed Church, Tower 
City, Pa., the Rev. C. E. 


Heffleger, pastor. 


— SEAS te 


(The Church School build- 
ing was dedicated in May.) 
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ONE BOOK A WEEK 


THE CHURCH IN HISTORY 


*“¢The Church in History’’ by Professor 


Arthur Wiifred Nagler (The Abingdon 
Press, New York, $3.00) is not so 
much a history of the Church as a 
survey of the position of the Church 
in the different ages and the story of 
its influence and _ transforming power. 
There are great histories of the 


Chureh by Schaff, Harnack, Fisher and 
others which include practically all the 
minutest facts and details of the march of 
Christianity through the ages, so that per- 
haps such a history needs hardly to be 
written again. But interpretations of that 
history, studies of the great periods of 
that history showing the influence of the 
‘Church upon life and thought, attempts to 
follow the main stream of tendency, the 
persistent thing through all the ages—all 
this is valuable and will always offer great 
fields for Christian thought. Dr. A. V. G. 
Allen did it in his great book on ‘‘The 
Continuity of Christian Thought.’’ Charles 
Loring Brace did it half a century ago in 


THE JUNE MEETING OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE OF GENERAL 
SYNOD 


By William E. Lampe, Ph.D. 


The executive committee of General 
Synod held the first meeting of this tri- 
ennium on June 14, in Assembly Hall, 
Schaff Building, Philadelphia, with 18 of 
its 21 members present, including two 
women, who by action of the General 
Synod are regular members of the com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Chas. E. Schaeffer, president of 
General Synod, was elected president of 
the executive committee, and the other 
officers of General Synod were elected as 
officers of this committee as follows: first 
vice-president, Elder J. Q. Truxal; second 
vice-president, Dr. F. H. Rupnow; stated 
elerk, Dr. J. Rauch Stein, and treasurer, 
Elder Milton Warner. Dr. William E. 
Lampe was re-elected executive secretary. 

The executive committee reviewed thor- 
oughly the relation of the executive com- 
mittee to the General Synod, considering 
the work which had been done in prepar- 
ation for the recent meeting in Indian- 
apolis, the matters reported or brought to 
the General Synod’s attention, and its ac- 
tions regarding the functions and work 
of the executive committee. The report 
of General Synod’s special committee on 
the work of the executive committee was 
read by the chairman of that committee, 
Dr. James M. Runkle, who is now a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

The General Synod, at its meeting in 
May, instructed the executive committee 
to continue all of the work which had for- 
merly been outlined as its functions and 
duties, and in addition laid upon it fur- 
ther responsibilities. At its meeting, the 
executive committee, through the reorgani- 
zation of its subcommittees, and the defi- 
nition of their respective duties, provided 
for the carrying out of these instructions 
of the General Synod. 

December 81 was fixed by the General 
Synod as the close of the fiscal year for 
all of our Reformed Church judicatories. 
It also determined that seven-twelfths of 
the present Apportionments for General 
Synod’s Boards should be paid by Dee. 31, 
1929, and that beginning with 1930, the 
new Apportionments shall go into effect. 
Tt also asked that its present Contingent 
Fund of 5¢ per member be paid in full by 
Dec. 31. The executive committee in- 
structed that full publicity be given to 
these matters. 


‘“Gesta Christi’’; it has been done again 
and again and now Professor Nagler re- 
turns to the task. But he has taken his 
own way of approach and given us a re- 
markably valuable book as well as a very 
readable one, 


This book is primarily devoted to trac- 
ing the path by which Christianity has 
come down to us. Part one is especially 
devoted to this. Beginning with a study 
of the world into which Christianity came 
it goes on through the founding of the 
Church, the rise of Latin Christianity, 
down through the Mediaeval Church and 
the Reformation, then through the exten- 
sion of Protestantism, the great revivals, 
to the social and humanitarian movements 
of our day. Professor Nagler has suc- 
ceeded quite remarkably in telling this 
story, which could fill libraries, in 250 
pages and I wish many laymen might read 
it to see how magnificently great their 
Chureh has been in history, how wonder- 
fully inspired of God to lead the world 
and do great things. 


The latter half of the book is devoted 
to illuminating studies of the outstanding 
movements in the Church’s history, such 
as the rise and growth of the Papacy, the 


It was the mind of the executive com- 
mittee that, in accordance with the action 
of General Synod, the following matters 
receive special emphasis during the pres- 
ent triennium: that the period from now 
until Easter, 1930, be observed as Pente- 
costal Year; that 1930-31 be Stewardship 
Year in the Reformed Church, and that in 
promoting and carrying on the Every 
Member Canvass throughout the denomina- 
tion, beginning this fall, special stress be 
put upon the ‘‘ Every Member,’’ including 
the idea of making a more united effort to 
raise the full budgets in the congregations. 


THE ‘‘DUTCH’’ MEET IN HOLLAND 


(MICHIGAN) 


The 123rd regular session of the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church in America 
has just closed in this college town of 
Western Michigan. This city is a center of 
the western division of the Reformed 
Church, and the people of the town have 
shown to Synod both the typical Dutch 
and western hospitality. From the time 
the trains arrived in the town and autos 
met the incoming delegates and took them 
by auto to their lodging places, all through 
their stay the people were most hospitable. 
On Saturday afternoon the delegates were 
taken on an auto ride to points of interest 
around the town. Saturday evening citi- 
zens of the town arranged a banquet for 
the delegates. 


Hope College, located in Holland, is un- 
der the direct control of General Synod, 
and the big thing for the college during 
the Synod was the dedication of the 
quarter-million-dollar Memorial Chapel of 
the college. The Dutch certainly got their 
money’s worth in this building with its 
beautiful memorial windows, its twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar organ, and its melod- 
ious chimes. It is one of the finest Chapels 
in the country belonging to a college the 
size of Hope. The dedication took place 
on Friday evening, June 7. The principal 
addresses were made by Rey. Wm. Ban- 
eroft Hill, D.D., of Poughkeepsie, Emeritus 
Professor of Bible in Vassar College, and 
Rev. Malcom J. MacLeod, D.D., of New 
York City, retiring president of General 
Synod. 

The big thing in Synod’s business was 
the question of Church Union. It came 
before Synod through the report of the 
fact-finding commission on the subject ap- 
pointed by the Synod in 1928. Heretofore 
the sentiment has been strongest toward 
union with the Reformed Church in the 


growth and decay of Monasticism, the 
story of the creeds, heresy, Church divi- 
sions and Church union and a suggestive 
study of the influence of environment 
upon the Church and of the Church upon 
environment. 


For ministers let me say that at the end 
of the book there is a very valuable chap- 
ter, ‘‘A Working Library.’’ It is not a 
complete bibliography of works on Church 
history; that would fill a volume, but a 
list of forty or fifty books, some general 
histories, some dealing with particular 
periods and some with institutions and 
movements. I have often wondered why 
pastors did not tell their flocks more about 
the wonderful things the Church has done 
in history, the miracles it has wrought, so 
that the people would realize much more 
than they do just what it is to which they 
belong. Most of them have no idea of 
the divine greatness of the Church itself 
or of the miracles it has wrought in his- 
tory. Most that is worth anything either 
in history or now, came from the Church. 
It would greatly develop loyalty to it if 
the people realized its wonder. Preach 
more about it. This book will help you 
to do it. 


—Frederick Lynch. 


United States, but because of the fact that . 
this body is now making negotiations for 


union with two other denominations, 
and therefore cannot at this time 
enter into other negotiations, senti- 


ment has turned strongly toward union 
with the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. The report of the com- 
mission strongly favors this. Dr. Robert 
E. Speer in a masterly address, in which 
he reviewed the history of movements to- 
ward union between the two bodies, pre- 
sented the invitation of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. 8. 
A., for the Reformed Church in America to 
unite with it. Dr. Poling, president of the 
Synod, left the chair and spoke in favor 
of the union, as did Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, 
secretary of the International Committee. 
The resolutions that were finally adopted 
were as follows: (a) To carry on further 
study of the situation. (b) To confer with 
the representatives of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America, 
(c) To present the facts to our Churches. 
(d) To report back to the General Synod 
in 1930. 

On Saturday morning the report of the 
Committee on State of Religion by the 
retiring president, Malcom J. MacLeod, 
showed that there have been accessions 
of nearly 14,000, while the number of mem- 
bers of the Church was about 160,000, or a 
gain during the year of about 2.3 per cent. 
The Church has raised over $1,250,000 for 
missions and benevolences, and over $4,- 
100,000 for congregational expenses, Also, 
reports of the seminaries were heard. They 
showed a healthy condition in all institu- 
tions. 

On Sunday morning the first religious - 
service after the dedication services was 
held in the New Memorial Chapel of Hope 
College. Rev. T. W. Davidson, D.D., pas- 
tor of the entertaining Church, presided; 
Rev. Daniel A. Poling, D.D., president of 


‘General Synod, preached, and the Holy 


Communion was celebrated; Rev. Albertus 
Pieters, D.D., vice-president of General 
Synod, having charge of this part of the 
service. On Sunday evening another sery- 
ice was held in the Memorial Chapel on 
behalf of the Ministers’ Pension Fund, 
and addresses were made by Rev. Samuel 
M. Zwemer, D.D., the famous missionary 
to Arabia, and Rev. D. A. Poling, D.D. 
After a most beautiful Sunday most of 
the delegates were in their places at the 
opening of Synod on Monday. Several 


boards and committees reported in the 
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THE WAR AGAINST HUMANISM 


President Henry Sloane Coffin, of Union Theological 
Seminary, warned the graduating class that now is the time 
for all true Protestants, whatever their Fundamentalist or 
Modernist tendencies, to forget their differences and join 
hands in making common cause against the Humanists, 
the real scourge of contemporary Christendom. The Chris- 
tian Register, militant organ of Boston Unitarianism, 
which has been more than kind to the humanistic idea, 
accepts this theological challenge with gusto. Calling high 
heaven to witness that Unitarians “have no self-pride,” 
the Register reports that the conservative communions of 
today are characterized chiefly by “sluggishness of intel- 
lect and dullness of spirit.” At the great Congregational 
Council, for example, Dr. Douglas Horton’s demonstra- 
tion of the meaning and reality of worship was the only 
sign of life, and the Register says that “if, as seems like- 
ly, Horton goes Barthian theologically, as Prof. George 
W. Richards, Reformed Church, of Lancaster, Pa., has 
done and some others seem inclined to do, the Congrega- 
tionalists will have something on their hands that will 
make Humanism stand forth as the clearest, boldest re- 
lief of any heresy in a hundred years.” Well, the “dead” 
Protestant Churches need galvanic accession of thought 
and purpose to shock them broad awake, and this, thinks 
the Register, is provided by a battle for the Lord in the 
field of “the idea of God,” and the Unitarian editor adds 
this call to arms: “Barth comes just in time to give us in 
intellectual terms the only respectable dialectic that opposes 
at every point the humanistic theology. There is but one 
thing these two systems have in common—the terrible 
reality of religion they both demand as the basis of spirit- 
ual vitality and power. Away, they both cry, with your 
hollow, sounding symbols! After that, they go their own 
ways. Barthianism says God finds us and gives us every- 
thing spiritual that we are. Humanism says all that we 
are we ourselves find, and God conceived as Providence 
may be dispensed with without loss, if, in fact, so to do 
is not a gain. Could anything be more ready to the hand 
of seers and prophets in the dry and wizened Churches, 
drooling along with their pompous unrealities? President 
Coffin has said something that ought to go echoing through 
every communion in America, in the world. 


“We have followed the proceedings of the several large 


denominations which had their national gatherings this 
year, and we assure our readers that not one of them did 
a single thing of first-rate religious import. There was 
a little internal row here, and a miserable plaint against 
some real venture there, and all of it was mortifying to 
the spirit of patient hearers—mean, stale stuff instead of 
a great lift and push to the people who want to go for- 
ward. 


“What we want to know from Dr. Coffin and his kind 
is whether or not he and they will really go through with 
the battle for the destruction of Humanism. Once, in an- 
other engagement, he had his chance and he threw it up, 
we regret to say. He was the leader of liberal Pres- 
byterians who went out to lay Fundamentalism in the 
dust. But after he was made President of Union, he 
straightway seemed to forget what manner‘of man he had 
been and began to speak in the strange tongue of Barth 
and all the orthodoxies to the amazement of liberal alumni 
of the Seminary. This kind of withdrawal of so-called 
Modernists was common in those days. Would it be like 
this all over again if there was a marshaling against Hu- 
manism? Our candid opinion is there is not enough gimp 
in Protestantism to make a respectable stand against the 
new humanistic theology. From all we have heard and 
read from its foes, the more they argue against it, the 
bolder its main vositions stand forth. This is no strife 
for mediocrity. Wiser men, not merely more pious men, 
must enter the lists. The alleged errors of those who pro- 
pound the alarming new doctrines can only be met by those 
who know more than these heretics know. Where are 
these wiser ones? Come on!” 


Although we quote this challenge with a measure of 
approbation, agree that the challenge against secularism 
in every form must be accepted, and are ready to admit 
that more high intelligence and greater consecration are 
sorely needed in orthodox theistic circles, we are inclined 
to join the urbane editor of the Christian Leader in fail- 
ing to understand what he calls “this powwow over Hu- 
manism,” as if it were “an epoch-making discovery,” mak- 
ing this hour as momentous as the time of the Reformers. 
We cannot help feeling that its importance is grossly ex- 
aggerated by the egotism of its advocates. The very idea 
of a religion without God is so difficult to grasp that the 
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suspicion is quite general that Humanists use language 
to conceal their thoughts. 


The Christian Leader states the case broadly when it 
says: “The Humanists deny that this new concept is athe- 
ism, but if it were, or in so far as it is, there is nothing 
new about it. The life of our Lord Jesus Christ illus- 
trates how much of God there is in this slowly climbing 
race. Innumerable other lives to a lesser degree reveal 
God also. People move us to prayer as often as temples. 
It is not a new thing but it is a great thing to teach that 
God is in the race. Perhaps the new element, although 
we are skeptical about its being new, is the insistence that 
in the human heart is the only place that we can find God. 
But is it not rather foolish to be very positive in our 
definitions or descriptions of God? Our non-scholastic 
attitude is that we will welcome all words, all definitions, 
all emphases, and use them gladly, gratefully, where we 
can, but never for one moment admit that we have more 
than touched the fringe of the subject. What we do in- 
sist on is that a definite, clear cut line in religion separates 
people who think that everything in the universe came by 
accident and will end in nothingness and those who hold 
that a Limitless Love created it and that we are to go on 
forever. A great many people are prepared to testify that 
the Humanists are wrong in the sweeping charge that, be- 
cause men lean on the everlasting arms, they are unfitted 
to help themselves. The experience of these people seems 
to indicate that the more they are conscious of a Great Ally 
and sure of His help, the more they are willing to do and 
dare and suffer in the service of their fellow man.” 


Moreover, it is not a little interesting to note that even 
such a “free” Church as the Unitarian faces a possible 
denominational crash because of the number of Humanists 
who remain nominally under the Unitarian name, though 
denying the reality of the Supernatural, and are now pro- 
claiming tenets which the founders of that denomination 
would have rejected as atheistic. A well known Unitarian 
pastor, Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, declares: “The melancholy 
fact is that Boston Unitarianism has scarcely had a new 
thought of God for the last half century; and there are a 
few Churches whose real faith is expressed in the sentence 
which unites three in one: ‘As it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be.’ To offset this, and as a sign of 
some inscrutable commotion of the spirit of truth, the 
Unitarian name is being flaunted in some quarters to for- 
ward the good tidings that God is not worth thinking about 
anyway. And the abandonment of all Christian associa- 
tions in favor of a glorification of the human will is as- 
sumed to be the logical development of the Unitarian gen- 
ius.” 


But even if the rate of “progress” has been less in the 
so-called Evangelical Churches, we cannot deny that “will- 
worship” in various forms has been increasing. Self-deifica- 
tion is altogether too common a practice, and we should 
be grateful to Unitarians or any other folks who stab us 
wide awake and put us on our mettle to fight for the 
Lord of hosts. If there be those who scoff at Protestant- 
ism as “dead” and declare that we have not love enough 
for Christ nor wisdom enough to put up a real fight 
against Humanism, it will not do to call names in reply. 
We must be able to demonstrate the falsity of such a 
charge. 

* * * 


KEEPING COOL 


Here is a worth while sentiment from the writings of 
the late John Wanamaker: “Anger is always a bad speech- 
maker, The speech a man or woman makes when mad 
does more harm than good. Brains have been pretty fair- 
ly distributed, but bad temper, at times, utterly defeats 
their proper use. Almost all wars of nations and of in- 
dividuals are entered into hastily. There is only one 
sensible thing to do with mistakes, and that is to correct 
them as quickly as possible, without smashing each other’s 
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faces and bankrupting ourselves financially as nations or 
individuals.” It was a wise man of the long ago who 
admonished us concerning the value of self-control, when 
he said: “He that masters his own spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city.” 

Such counsel is never more fitting than during these 
torrid days, when it is extraordinarily difficult to “keep 
cool,” both in body and in temper. Folks have always 
been easily irritated when the temperature is high, and the 
humidity great, and it is then that words are spoken which, 
like poisoned arrows, may find lodgment in the hearts of 
our dearest friends. How often we would give anything 
we possess if we could call back again the words which 
were spoken hastily and inadvisedly, when we had “run 
off on a tangent” and were not quite ourselves. 


A friend has just written from the “unusual” climate 
of Southern California: “It is only 106 degrees in the 
shade here today—but the nights are cool, so we endure 
the days.” Almost always there is some compensation, 
if we but have the grace to look for it. Fortunate, indeed, 
are those who, even in the hottest days, can manage to 
control their tempers and keep sweet. It is only they who 
are giving the better angels of their nature a chance. 

+, ot 


ON RETURNING FROM A CONFERENCE 


The Editor feels moved to give voice to certain convic- 
tions which have been greatly strengthened at a number of 
recent conferences. We recognize that it is rather venture- 
some to write frankly about the meetings of which one 
has been a part, but perhaps at least a portion of the 
blame must be placed upon a growing passion for reality. 
First of all, we do not hesitate to say that there are too 
many conferences and that most of them are marked by 
too much speaking. We cannot help feeling that those 
who summon a conference are assuming not a little respon- 
sibility and are under a genuine obligation to do their 
full share in making such an assemblage worth while. 
Undoubtedly some meetings are held merely as a result 
of custom or habit, long after their vitality has departed, 
and when their continuance cannot be logically justified. 
Usually it means the expenditure not only of considerable 
money, but of a great deal of time, which ought to be 
exceedingly valuable, if the conference is composed of 
men and women who are rendering useful service to man- 
kind. It is much easier to discuss what ought to be done, 
and to vote for glowing resolutions about it, than to keep 
busy in doing what we can to secure these desirable results. 
Conferences are used by some folks as substitutes for ser- 
vice; it is not difficult to employ them as opiates or alibis. 


In the next place, we have noticed that some places and 
some edifices are altogether unsuitable for the holding of 
a successful conference. Too often the suitability of the 
place is scarcely taken into consideration at all and the 
meeting is held in a certain city simply because of some- 
body’s invitation. | The invitation may have been well 
meant but in some instances its acceptance spells the fail- 
ure of the gathering. Uncomfortable seats, poor lighting, 
lack of ventilation, miserable acoustic qualities, a noisy 
environment, inaccessibility, and a number of other items 
might be listed which will suggest, to those who have ex- 
perienced it, just how an improper selection of a place or 
a building handicaps those who are intent upon securing 
results through a costly gathering in the interest of a great 
cause. 


In the third place, a disproportionate number of men 
and women who attempt to speak at the average confer- 
ence either have poor voices or do not know how to use 
their voices. As a result, a great many of them cannot be 
plainly heard and some of them might just as well speak 
in a foreign language that is unfamiliar to all the rest of 
the folks in attendance. This not only causes a nervous 
strain for all who want to hear, but often it is pretty hard 
on their religion. At a recent conference we attended, we 
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report advisedly that not more than 10% of the speakers 
could be distinctly heard throughout the auditorium. Why 
should scores or hundreds of people give of their time 
and money to attend a conference, when its members have 
no chance to hear what is going on? It does not seem 
possible that in a day of so many scientific advancements 
and material improvements, we should continue to suffer 
from such an indignity. 


In the next place, we do not hesitate to say that one of 
the worst features in many conferences is the disrespect, 
no doubt often unintentional, but none the less devastating, 
shown by those in attendance towards the speaker. The 
damage done by this disrespect increases in geometrical 
progression when it is the chief officials of the conference 
who are most at fault. We realize that the officers oft- 
times have numerous details to consider and “multitudinous 
arrangements” to perfect during the sessions, but who will 
not admit that the frequent inattention and loud-whispered 
conversations, as well as the disposition to move about and 
attend to minor matters during the reading of a paper 
or the delivery of an address, has in many cases robbed 
the speaker of his inalienable rights and made it absolutely 
impossible for him to secure the results he had reason to 
expect. Some will argue: “Why listen to this when the 
chairman of the meeting is so obviously not interested?” 

While a paper of the highest quality—spiritually inspir- 
ing and intellectually brilliant—was being read at a recent 
conference, we noticed every high official engaged in con- 
versation during the reading, and at least a half dozen 
moving about through the auditorium, handing out papers, 
laughing or engaging in other activities, which distracted 
the attention of a considerable portion of the audience from 
the reading of the paper. This form of boorishness ap- 
pears to be rapidly increasing, and it seems about time 
that we learn how to conduct ourselves at a conference 
or find some reason for staying at home and allowing 
those to attend who know how to behave in company. 
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CONSECRATING THE NEW MONEY TO CHRIST 


The issuance of the new paper money by the United 
States Government on July 10 is to be made the occasion 
for a fresh emphasis on Christian stewardship in a great 
number of Churches. The proposal originated in the World 
Service Commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which is suggesting a special stewardship program in all 
its congregations. The plan is also being taken up in other 
commissions, through a suggestion made by the Federal 
Council of Churches, and it is expected that, with various 
modifications, it will be widely used. 

The central idea is that each Church member be in- 
vited to symbolize the dedication of this new money to the 
Christian cause by giving the first new bil] which he re- 
ceives to help in spreading the message of Christ through 
the missionary movement. Announcement of the plan is 
to be made in local Churches on July 7 or July 14, the 
Sunday immediately preceding or following the issuance of 
the new currency. It is also planned that on Sept. 8, the 
first Sunday after the summer vacation, the local Church 
arrange a service of dedication of the money thus con- 
tributed. The new money given in this way, it is urged, 
is to be in addition to all your regular gifts for Christ’s 
cause. The whole plan is meant to stand as a concrete 
and vivid symbol of the principle of the Christian’s steward- 
ship of his possessions, and the order of service for the 
dedicatory feature is being built around this central pur- 
pose. (Further information may be secured from the 
Methodist World Service Commission, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Ill., or the Federal Council of Churches, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York.) 

Why should not every congregation in the Reformed 
Church use this opportunity? There is something partic- 
ularly appealing about this suggestion to dedicate the * first 
fruits” unto God. Would not every Christian be better 
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for making this extra sacrifice as a token of love and 
gratitude? 
* * * 


A PITIFUL PLEA 


Referring to the conflicts along the Canadian border be- 
tween the bootleggers and the Prohibition enforcement 
officers, President Hoover spoke with his usual clarity and 
effectiveness when he said: “I deeply deplore the killing 
of any persons. The Treasury is making a constant ef- 
fort to prevent the misuse of firearms. I hope commun- 
ities along the border will help the Treasury to prevent the 
systematic war being carried on by international criminals, 
which I believe is the root of all our troubles.’ 

But the “wet” papers which have been trying to make 
it appear that a state of terrorism exists, refuse to accept 
the President’s authority. Mr. Paul Block, a New York 
Hebrew, who publishes a chain of newspapers in various 
cities, wrote the other day an editorial for all his papers 
(which he also placed as an advertisement in other jour- 
nals) entitled, “For God’s Sake, Help Us,” in which he 
boldly takes President Hoover to task in these words: 
“How much longer will our public officials say that the 
‘root of the evil’ is the international criminal who brings 
liquor into the United States? International rum-running 
is not the ‘root’ of the evil. It is only a flower of the 
evil. The root of it is the Volstead Law as it now stands, 
which in nine years has grown to a tree bearing the bitter 
fruits of moonshining, bootlegging, poison whiskey, drug 
addiction, corruption of enforcement officers, and murders, 
many of innocent people, in greater numbers than in any 
other civilized country.” 

We do not recall when we have seen a more pitiful plea 
than this editorial by Mr. Block. In essence, it is an in- 
sult to the intelligence of our people, and is a good illus- 
tration of the menace to the Republic which comes from 
the multi-millionaire, absentee ownership of so many jour- 
nals of public opinion. Its title, “For God’s Sake, Help 
Us,” is supposed to be “fa message” from citizens of Inter- 
national Falls, Minnesota, to President Hoover, who are 
represented as being in a state of panic because of the 
wicked and horrid Government agents, who are actually 
inciting crime in order to make arrests, and go about seek- 
ing poor innocents whom they may devour. Brother Block 
says: “We have learned how they shoot recklessly, wantonly, 
cruelly, when there is no justification in law, in common 
sense, or in morals, for shooting. We have seen innocent 
people killed merely on the suspicion that they carried 
liquor in automobiles. We have seen whole communities 
terrorized by such lawlessness of Prohibition agents, and 
we have heard from one of them in Minnesota, where a 
law-abiding citizen was murdered by Prohibition agents, 
the agonized (sic!) cry of the people to the President: 
‘For God’s sake, help us!” 

We confess we find it impossible to weep copiously over 
this picture. Mr. Block does not mention the fact that 
bootleggers and rum-runners are practically always armed, 
and ready to fire on the slightest provocation. Already a 
number of the most faithful and conscientious servants of 
the Government have been wounded and killed by these 
international criminals; and to leave enforcement officers 
without means of defense would, if it became known, mean 
the almost certain death of all who were faithful to their 
trust. Mr. Block and his ilk do not seem to be concerned 
about the safety of those who are trying to enforce the 
law. What worries him, apparently, is the fact that these 
greedy and desperate men who are unwilling to quit their 
careers of crime and show respect for the laws of the 
United States, are running increasing risks because of more 
efficient enforcement by the Hoover Administration, so 
that it is becoming more and more difficult to smuggle 
liquor into the country. But when Christian citizens see 
the rich owners of American newspapers reveal so much 
more sympathy for criminals than for the officers of the 
United States Government perhaps they have real cause 
to cry out for help. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE MAN WHO KNEW WHAT 
THE NATIONS WANTED 


There was a man in London who gave much of such 
Thought as he was capable of Thinking to the Wants of 
the Nations of the World, and he decided that what the 
Nations of the World Wanted was Rulers who would 
Enact Just Laws, Rules and Regulations without Partial- 
ity or Favouritism. And he obtained permission to Ex- 
pound that doctrine in Hyde Park. For in that Park on 
a Sabbath Afternoon a man may say almost anything he 
doth like to hear himself saying. And he may declare that 
there is not one Honest Man on the London Police Force, 
and that if there were one Honest Man then he would be 
discharged the minute his honesty was discovered. And 
the London Police will stand around and hear him and 
smile. And he may denounce the Government and send 
the King to a place where I think the Kiny will never go, 
and no Official will pay the slightest attention to him. But 
as there be certain men whose joy in life is to Orate in 
Hyde Park, so there be men whose joy in life is to ques- 
tion and heckle the Hyde Park Orators. 


Now the man who had discovered what was the matter 
with the Nations of the World, wrote on a blackboard, 
What the Nations of the World Want is Rulers who will! 
Enact Just Laws, Rules and Regulations without Partiality 
or Favouritism. And he hung the Blackboard over the 
front of his Pulpit and he started to Orate. 

And when he had repeated two or three times what he 
had written on his Blackboard, he discovered that he had 
nothing more to say. And what was worse, his Audience 
discovered the fact a little sooner than he did. 

And they began to heckle him, and to ask him questions. 
And he could not answer, and they laughed him to scorn. 
And a Woman in a faded Blue Hat attempted to help him 
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out, but as soon as she got the Center of the Stage, she 
improved the opportunity to keep it for herself, and to 
ask him questions of her own. And the crowd said, That’s. 
roight; hanswer the loidy. 

And the Loidy said, I'll bet ten bob ’e can’t hanswer. 

And I do not think she had ten bob, but that did not 
deter her from offering to bet. 

And the Orator said, Napoleon led ’is harmies. 

And one of the men said, O, I don’t think you ought 
to bring Napoleon in, 

And the crowd laughed. 

And the Orator said, You tike_an Elephant. 

And they said, That’s roight; where’ll you tike ’im? 

And they laughed. 

And by this time they had him at their mercy. And 
he said, I thought I should address Reasonable and Decent 
People. 

And one of them said, Won’t you please say that again? 
My sister has just come. 

And again they laughed. 

And I stood by and listened to this sort of thing for it 
may have been an hour, and I said, It is not altogether so 
in my country, for there the Congregation doth not an- 
swer back. But I have known men who rise to discuss 
Grave and Weighty Questions, who know just about as 
much of the problems they discuss as that man knoweth, 
and it is of the Lord’s mercy that the Orators be not 
driven into corners such as this man doth now occupy by 
reason of the Merry Wrath of Long-suffering Audiences. 

And I said, I would that men everywhere might learn 
that it is not enough to announce a Platitude, but that a 
man who doth attempt to instruct the Publick should have © 
a Little Knowledge concerning that on which he doth pro- 
pose to enlighten his fellowmen, lest haply they rise up and 
ask him some Questions that shall put his Ignorance to 
Shame. For it is one thing to be assured that What the 
Nations of the World Want is this or that or the other, and 
quite another thing to inform the Nations of the World 
or any considerable part of them how the things that the 
Nations of the World may be assumed to want may pos- 
sibly be secured. And unless that be done, it is not worth 
while discovering what they want. 


What Religion Means to Active Scientists 


I. Harlow Shapley, Astronomer 


An Interview Written by EDWARD H. COTTON 


The controversy between science and religious thinking is entering a new stage, This may mean that the next half- 


decade will see greater changes than any similar period since Darwin. 
able books by scientists of note, volumes of importance to students of religion. 


This era is being ushered in by a series of remark- 
They are: “Religion Without Revela- 


tion’, J. S. Huxley; “Science and the Modern World’, A. N. Whitehead; “The Nature of the Physical World”, A. S. 
Eddington; “Science in Search of God’, Kirtley Mather; “Evolution of Science and Religion”, R. A. Millikan. In 
this series of interviews and discussions we are offering men of science opportunity to speak directly to people in the 


Churches. 
could not be omitted, we submitted lists of questions. 
intimations of the changing relationships. 
another's aims. 
attitude. 


With some of the men whose opinions are given we were able to talk. To others, more distant, whose ideas 
The articles which have resulted can do little more than give 
The first necessity is to create good feeling and comprehension of one 
After that, progress may be anticipated. The journals in which these articles appear take an impartial 
They have merely opened thew pages to the discussions. Readers may draw their own conclusions, E. H. C. 


If one wishes an antidote to exaltation 
of the self, let him visit the Harvard 
Observatory in Cambridge and talk with 
its director, Harlow Shapley. The ego in 
us at times is liable to assume an impor- 
tance. That this importance is not war- 
ranted, in fact, that it recedes until it is 
relatively invisible, is one of the results 
of an investigation into the science of 
astronomy. 

Not the least achievement of science is 
to give man his proper place in the eternal 
scheme of things. We do not mean it 
degrades him. It does nothing of the sort; 
it merely assigns him his place; and that 


is why we say such conversations as these 
we are reporting have definite value to 
those who honestly wish to know them- 
selves and their place in the universe. 

In this interview, and in those which 
will follow in this series, we are endeavor- 
ing to present the point of view of au- 
thorities—we mean, of men who not only 
have attained distinction in their particu- 
lar department but who have a sympathetic 
approach to the problems of religion, From 
student days, Harlow Shapley has devoted 
himself to the science of astronomy. At 
Princeton he studied, especially eclipsing 
stars and their relation to the evolution 


of the stars and the dimensions of the uni- 
verse. The result of these investigations. 
is included in a volume of atlas-like di- 
mensions, filled with complex computations. 
of the higher mathematics. Professor 
Shapley is but forty-two; but his re- 
searches at Princeton, Mt. Wilson Obsery- 
atory, and the Harvard Observatory, in- 
cluding the discovery of the center of our 
universe and estimation of enormous dis- 
tances in space, mark an epoch. In recog- 
nition he has been made a Fellow and 
Council Member of the National Academy 
of Sciences, the American Philosophical 


Society, the American Academy of Arts — 
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and Sciences, and an honorary member of 
the Royal Astronomical Society. Three 
years ago he received the Draper Medal 
of the Naticnal Academy of Science. 

Professor Shapley is a paradox. His 
expression is that of one who has had 
visions of the splendor and magnitude of 
galaxies beyond the power of the average 
mind to conceive; at the same time he 
speaks in simple language and is entirely 
practical in his applications. He sees a 
possible God-Reality which popular theol- 
ogy has not yet glimpsed; yet he will not 
Say positively there is such a God; nor 
could the most persistent questioning per- 
suade him to say so. He makes no pre- 
tense to knowledge out of the ordinary; 
yet a few moments’ conversation ¢on- 
vinees one of a mind of extraordinary 
power. 

As we sat in the observatory surrounded 
by volumes of astronomical lore, several 
written by Dr. Shapley, and by a multi- 
tude of photographs of astral worlds re- 
corded by telescopes, he talked of the im- 
portance of earth as related to the rest 
of the universe, design, matter and spirit, 
where religion fits in, distances in space, 
and what observers see through the tele- 
scope; and finally, his idea of God. Pro- 
fessor Shapley will not say so, but it is 
as evident as A B © that modern as- 
tronomy makes necessary re-estimation of 
certain characters and attributes of Deity. 

“*It may be a trifle disconcerting,’’ he 
began, ‘‘but it is none the less a fact that 
this planet, earth, is of relatively no con- 
sequence in the cosmos. It is not in the 
center of our universe, but near the edge. 
As a matter of fact, the actual center of 
our universe — and I say ‘our’ because 
there are many others—where some theol- 
ogies have placed Deity, lies behind dark- 
ness and obscurity, a circumstance some- 
what unfortunate for those theologies. In 
reality, should Earth, and the ten billion 
other heavenly bodies which make up our 
Milky Way suddenly expire, many hun- 
dred thousand years would have to elapse 
before the possible inhabitants of some 
world in space far beyond the confines 
of our own universe would know of the 
catastrophe; and then the average citizen 
of that world would only hear of it inei- 
dentally through an astronomer of that 
far, far-off world, observing the disaster 
through his powerful telescope. And that 
observer would only see it as a faint 
flickering out of a tiny candle. 


‘Tn other words, should our Milky Way 
suddenly be annihilated, the cosmos would 
hardly recognize the event. So, we repeat, 
earth has no significance beyond what 
prevails about it in the mind of the in- 
dividual who chances to live on it. Earth 
has a solid crust, and as such is a good 
place to meunt telescopes upon; but be- 
yond that it does not count. 


‘*People, men and women, have resulted 
after perhaps a million years of organized 
effort. But the span of a million years is 
a little ridiculous compared to measurable 
time, let us say, of a thousand billion 
years. What was the universe doing, and 
what was it like, in those other nine 
hundred and ninety-nine billion years? 
And when this experiment of ours in 
biology is ended, is that end going to 
affect in the slightest degree the rest of 
our galaxy and other galaxies? Yet one 
must concede that we biological beings 
may be combined with realities which may 
prove to be cosmically significant — you 
may ¢all that reality spirit if you want to. 
I will go so ‘far as to say there are cer- 
tain possibilities, even probabilities. And 
certainly our observations should add ma- 
terially to man’s power and dignity, if not 
to his stature or duration. 

‘<Tn addition to our own galaxy, there 
are at leasi a million other galaxies out 
in space, including among their trillions 
of suns some fragrants called planets, with 
a possibility of life occasionally, though 
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AMERICA! THE WORLD’S 
AMERICA! 
A National Anthem 
(Copyright 1928) 
By Henry A. Bomberger 


A I 
Up from the depths of an uncharted 
sea, 
Touched by the fire of a will to be; 
Out of the surge of the tempest’s 
embrace, 
Vast as the soul of the human race; 
Child of creation, firstborn of the 
free: 
America! America! 
Our hearts and hopes are all with 
thee! 
Chorus 
America! America! 
Our hearts and hopes are all with 
thee! 
America! America! 
To thee, the land of liberty, 
We pledge undying loyalty. 
America! The world’s America! 


2: 
Brand from the burning of strife 
and despair, 
Gold from the furnace of want and 
care; 
Gem from the ocean of ceaseless 
turmoil, 
Fruit from the furrows of hopeless 
toil; 
Cradled with stars in a blanket of 
blue: 
America! America! 
To thee our hearts are ever true! 


3y 
Out of the eastland, and out of the 
west, 
Doves to their windows in search of 
rest; 
One out of many, and freedom for 
all, 


Nations respond to thy gracious call. 
Many in one, for the world’s com- 
mon good: 
America! America! 
We hail with joy thy brotherhood! 


4, 
Offspring of heaven, 
child, 
Fair as the sunlight and undefiled; 
Selfish aggression, impertinent pride, 
Never shall sever us from thy side. 
Refuge from tyranny, joy of man- 
kind: 
America! America! 
In thee the world new life shall 


humanity’s 


find! 
5. 
Wrapt in thy garment, a fiash in the 
sky, 


Peace and contentment in safety lie. 
Rise to the issues of goodness and 
grace, 
Let nothing sordid thy stars dis- 
place. 
Open thy storehouse, that all men 
may live! 
America! America! 
Our grateful hearts to thee we 
give! 


that life may not be what we understand 
by the term. You ask me why the galaxies 
are there. The question is natural enough, 
and human enough. But—the word ‘why’ 
is not in the astronomer’s vocabulary. 
Why that brilliant array of galaxies and 
universes exists, no doubt, is tremendously 
interesting to metaphysicians. The Why 
of things is subjective. You are eager to 
know—to account for the reason for the 
universe. But your question is irrelevant 
to astronomy. Yet I suspect that I am 
much more religious than you. This sci- 
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ence is nothing but religion. I tell my 
audiences that when I am talking astron- 
omy I am talking religion. Here, within 
range of our telescopes, are all the raw 
materials of true religious thinking: hu- 
mility, reverence, and truth. We are liv- 
ing in a world of social expediences. It is 
necessary to conform to the customs of 
the time. We wish to do so. Theology is 
a social expedient; and perhaps it is well 
for men to conform to its teachings. Re- 
ply to the question of the Why of the 
stars, of the Why of ourselves, I leave to 
theology and to metaphysicians, busying 
myself with describing and measuring the 
small bits of the universe I can compre- 
hend, and peering into the secrets of the 
evolutionary processes. 

“In my judgment, those who are pre- 
paring to teach religion, ought—I was 
almost going to say should be compelled 
—to be familiar with the elemental facts 
about the material universe. I do not 
mean familiarity analysis, but a ground- 
ing in the essential principles and facts 
of cosmogony. 

‘*What I am about to say now, I say 
reverently—one who has looked out into 
space is naturally reverent: I do not see 
a place in the cosmos for a 1750 model 
of God. The orthodox 1929 model is not 
too satisfying, either. In fact, stop-gap 
deities called in to create man, or to pro- 
vide some essence in one particular species 
of organism, have always puzzled me. 
They may do well enough to meet par- 
ticular needs and local conditions, but 
astronomy is not a local seience; it must 
try to comprehend the universe. 


“On a night of average clearness one 
may see two thousand stars. The tele- 
scopes, of course, go farther. In our 
galaxy alone there are at least ten billion 
stars. Our own sun, in comparison, is 
but a searcely discernible point, though 
it is a million times the volume of the 
earth. 


“<The center of our galaxy is fifty thou- 
sand light years away from us. A light 
year equals six trillion miles. A_ slight 
mathematical calculation will give you the 
distance in miles. Light, traveling through 
these spaces at the rate of 186,000 miles 
a second, takes a considerable time, you 
see, to get to us, in fact some five hundred 
centuries. We see the nearest star today 
as light existed on it four or five years 
ago. We see the remotest clouds of 
galaxies as they were long before man 
appeared on this planet, say in the age of 
the plants and ferns, two hundred million 
years ago. These are but one or two 
minor facts which should add to the dig- 
nity of creative, sustaining power; and if 
they are not elements of religion, what 
are they?’’ 

Dr. Shapley was in the midst of a gen- 
eralization which may prove to be one of 
the most useful contributions yet made 
to the structure and meaning of the uni- 
verse. He drew up a plan of these ob- 
servations, naming it ‘‘A Working Classi- 
fication of Material Systems.’’ The theme 
is quickly read, but back of it is certainly 
a work of tremendous significance to man- 
kind, for it attempts to do nothing less 
than to classify every material substance 
from, and behind, the electron, up to the 
most distant possibilities of space reached 
by the great astronomical telescopes. I 
present the scheme as he drew it up for 
me, merely adding the impression that, as 
a demonstration of the order, beauty, and 
unity of creation, I have never happened 
on its equal. It will be seen that the 
classification is essentially an evolution; 
and let readers remember that order and 
a marvelous organization succeed in regu- 
lar and increasing sequence, with each 
system more wonderful than the preced- 
ing. For instance, Globular Clusters, 5, is 
a higher organization than Galactic Clus- 
ters, 4; and the highest organization of 
all is 11, The Universe. 
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Working Classification of Material 
Systems 


Corpuscular 
Quanta). 
Atomic: ninety-two kinds. 

Molecular: thousands of kinds, 

. Colloids and erystals; inorganic, and 
organic including ourselves. 
0. Subplanetary (Moon-Earth; 

System). 
1. Planetary System (Star with mete- 
ors; Star (sun) with planets, comets, 


(Electrons; Protons; 


Jovian 
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meteors; Star with gaseous ring or 

shell; Planetary Nebule). 

Binaries: three kinds. 

. Multiple Stars: in clusters of three or 
more. 

4. Galactie Clusters: 
seven grades, 

5. Globular Clusters: twelve classes. 

6. Star clouds: two kinds. 

. Galaxies: sixty classes. 

8. Super-Galaxies: two types. 

9. Clouds of Super-Galaxies. 

10. The Cosmoplasm (Diffuse Nebule of 


Pleiades, etc.,— 
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gas and dust; Cosmic Meteors; Free 

atoms; Corpuscles; Radiation; Ether?) 
11. The Universe. 
12, ——_—______ 
This, of course, is but the briefest an- 
alysis, and can give but an intimation, 
You will observe that blank spaces have 
been left before (—4) Corpuscular, or the 
extreme of minuteness; and after (11) 
The Universe, or the extreme of immen- 
sity. Said Dr. Shapley, referring to those 
blank spaces: ‘‘You may write in God if 
you wish.’’ 


Where There Is No Vision the People Perish 


As Christian leaders, we today would 
ally ourselves with those in all ages who 
have seen visions and dreamed dreams, 
Now, as when these words were written, 
the world waits for the man who can see 
further, aeeper, more steadily, and more 
truly. Without such foresight, insight, 
and understanding, the people perish. Their 
coffers may burst with gold, their halls 
may be thronged with students, and their 
temples eche to the voices of millions of 
worshippers, but, without leaders who see 
and understand, the people are headed for 
ruin and all that is left is a memory of 
the glory that was Greece or the grandeur 
that was Rome. 

The seer sees God. Amid the earth that 
is without form and void, the seer dis- 
cerns the spirit of God brooding upon the 
face of the deep, and hears Him say: 
“‘Let the light be born.’’ Along the far 
stretch of geologic ages, and within the 
exploding atom, through the courses of 
the planets and behind the farthest star— 
everywhere the seer sees the face of God. 
The vast universe becomes for him a gar- 
den where he may walk with God in the 
cool of the day. Everywhere there is a 
presence which disturbs him with the joy 
of elated thoughts: 


A sense sublime of something far more 
deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 


In his vision he beholds a majestic fig- 
ure walking the shores of the Galilean 
sea, as one who knows our frame, remem- 
bers that we are dust, but cannot forget 
that our destiny is with the stars. He 
touches our broken lives and they become 
whole again. And when cruel men, not so 


Proverbs 29:18 


By Appison H. Grorr 


much dissimilar to us, have done with Him 
as they would and He hangs dying on the 
tree, we have no other name for Him ex- 
cept ‘‘the Christ of God.’’ For ages the 
Unknown was seen as Power, Order, Jus- 
tice and Luw. Now we hear Him called 
‘Love’? and we know that at last the 
greatest of the seers has come. 

The seer sees men. Men are difficult to 
see. We pass them in thousands, collide 
with them, trade with them, but only the 
seer sees them. We can see mankind— 
that is easy. We sing his praises daily. 
‘“What a piece of work is a man! how 
noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! 
in form and moving how express and ad- 
mirable! in action how like an angel! in 
apprehension how like a god!’’ But—to 
see men—how different, and how difficult, 

The seer, however, sees not abstract 
man, but living men, knows them by name, 
where they live, by what fears bound, by 
what doubts disturbed, and by what hopes 
inspired. And because he sees and under- 
stands, he would serve, reclaim, make 
whole, the needier they are the greater the 
haste, and the more strenuous the effort. 

All Church leaders are interested in the 
cultured, the respectable, the well-dressed, 
the propertied. They are easy to see, ‘‘ easy 
to look at.’’ ‘They can help us so much 
with our programs.’’ But the poor and 
needy, the wretched and distressed (for 
whom the liturgy prays, if not the wor- 
shiper), how hard they are to see! But 
the seer sees them—as they are, and as 
they shall be, when love hath wrought her 
perfect work. 

The seer sees the Church, and not the 
Church so exclusively, that he cannot see 
the Churches, one here amid the roar of 
downtown traffic, another off in a secluded 
valley, another templing the hillerest; not 
only the advance guard across the seas, 
not only the specialized departments, 


schools, homes for fatherless and aged, but 
the congregations—and especially the peo- 
ple in them. 

The seer sees the Churches as Churches, 
not as problem schools. To Jesus the world 
was full of people; to us it is full of prob- 
lems. The very word calls up a picture of 
dusty blackboards, and musty  school- 
rooms, and pale complexions—and an- 
swers in the back of the book. Jesus was 
sceking souls; we are seeking solutions. 
What a whale of a difference a few letters 
make. But, at any rate, we know the 
best and latest book on the subject. 

Nor does the seer view the Church as 
a program bureau. It is so much pleas- 
anter to join a group about a table and. 
build a program than to waste the sweet- 
ness of one’s refinement on the desert air 
of a sick soul. There is a man down the 
street whom I should spend some time in 
trying to win to a new life. When I 
have worked out my program, I may find 
time to see him, or at least appoint a 
committee to do so. 

Nor is the Church a Reform Society, 
though it is the world’s greatest reform- 
ing agency. The seer is content with a 
timeless message. To others belong the 
province of seeing the details today. When 
the seer comes down from the mountain 
the people will be found worshipping a 
calf of gold, It takes but a few seconds 
to destroy the golden image, but it re- 
quired thousands of years to produée 
Moses, who could live on the heights with 
God and with whom God could speak as a 
man speaketh unto his friend. Golden 
ealves have been forgotten, but Moses’ 
laws still stand. The time spent on the 
Mount was not wasted. 

The seer sees the Church as a brother- 
hood of souls aspiring after the Brotherli- 
ness of Christ, in a life made radiant by 
the Fatherliness of God. 


“Why I Am No Longer a Christian Missionary!” 


Some time ago, a certain representative 
of a group of iconoclasts broadcasted the 
above theme over a wide area in the hope 
of influencing people against the program 
of Jesus for world reconstruction. Apropos, 
we are fed up on this cry and -have heard 
it over and over for years. But repeating 
a statement or a series of statements in- 
tensifies them and induces the uninformed 
to say, ‘‘That is real stuff!’?’ We must 
challenge such charges and set our own 
thinking right; for ‘‘as a man thinketh, 
so is he!’? 

One of the reasons for quitting on the 
part of this-apostle of advanced thought 
is the ‘‘improper lives’’ of some of the 
missionaries! And yet despite the ‘‘im- 
perfection of God’s ambassadors,’’? the 
cause of Jesus Christ has advanced in 2 
most remarkable way in the non-Christian 


By.C. A. Butz, Pas D. 


How God has ever employed or 
human weakness for the advance- 
ment of His Kingdom! If Jesus had said 
to the company of apostles: ‘‘Dear 
friends, I had that of setting you as 
watchmen on Zion’s wall but I find that 
one of you has signed a contract to sell 
Me for 30 pieces of silver; I will call it 
off and quit,’’ what would the history of 
the world be or have been? Suppose our 
congregations would assume this attitude 
and close the doors because of the incon- 
sistency of many of our members, how 
many congregations would remain in busi- 
ness? Again, if the Christ would say to- 
day: ‘‘He that is without sin, let him 
cast the first stone,’’?’ who would pick up 
a pebble or a rock to give expression to his 
righteous indignation and exalt his own 
supreme piety? Oh, yes, they had all 


world! 
used 


sneaked away, and when the Master saw 
none but the woman who had been accused 
of sin, He said, ‘‘Neither do I condemn 
thee.’? How beautiful and sympathetic 
on the part of Him who knows what is in 
the human heart! And yet how many self- 
righteous, self-appointed critics sit in the 


Synagogue cf scorners and destroyers and 


would shut or close up this fountain of 
life! . 

We need straight thinking. Are we to 
leave the non-Christian nations to them- 
selves without attempting to carry out the 
injunction of Jesus, ‘‘Go’’? Is there such 
a thing as a compromise—strike an aver- 
age of the various faiths or religions? Will 
this average be struck by the process of 
education and ‘‘non-interference’’? Has 
the day arrived when the manner of ap- 


proach must be changed? Is the Church — 
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to recall its missionaries and follow the 
line of least resistance? If the Church 
would assume this attitude, would history 
repeat itseif? If the business of the 
Chureh is not to witness for Jesus Christ, 
what is its mission? 

In the light of experience and the many 
appeals that come from all quarters of 
the globe for help, and the existence of 
sin everywhere, could the Chureh find any 
reason for existence if it would abdicate 
its exalted position of love and service 
and retire from the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion and let the nations to themselves to 
work out their own destiny? When any 
one who has tasted the joy of service in 
the kingdom of the Master steps back of 
the battle line because of the venom of 
criticism and condemnation in his heart, 
can he find any other apology for his con- 
duct but that Jesus Christ has faded out 
of his life? It was because of the deep 
experience of Paul, of having been cruci- 
fied with Christ, that he pushed out the 
frontiers of Christ’s Kingdom and laid the 
foundation of a Christian brotherhood in 
Asia Minor and Europe. The love of 
Christ ‘‘constrained’’ him. Jesus Christ 
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was real to him; and for His sake, he 
“‘fought the good fight.’?’ 


If the Church of Jesus Christ is to en- 
dure, it must serve. If it would enjoy the 
holy presence of Jesus, ‘‘Lo, I am with 
you always,’’ it must ‘‘go.’’ There dare 
be no retreat. Retreat means defeat. The 
most missionary Churches are the progres- 
sive Churches. Lives that are devoted to 
this ‘‘one thing’’ are the lives that shine 
and radiate life and bring cheer and sun- 
shine into the lives of others. The Chris- 
tian can do no less than to witness for 
Jesus. Herein lies the safety of the 
Church and of the individual. 


All life is a series of choices. As think- 
ing individuals, we must be able to dif- 
ferentiate and to correlate facts, discard 
falsehoods and errors and hold fast to the 
things that are good and helpful. If our 
lives are to be constructive, our thinking 
must be constructive. Every cause has 
its effect. All experiences must be meas- 
ured in the light and life of Jesus Christ. 
The laws of growth and of unfolding have 
their roots in Him who is ‘‘the author and 
finisher of our faith.’’ Faith must be based 
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on certainty if it is to be worth while, 
Hence, to deviate from the faith of duty 
and of responsibility brings punishment. 
Any other scheme, plan, program, or phil- 
osophy of life than that set before the 
human heart by Jesus Christ, will end in 
disappointment and disaster. A more in- 
tensive study of the words of Jesus Christ 
will convince the most indifferent, the 
greatest sceptic and cynic, that God has 
no other plan for world reconstruction 
than that set forth in the New Testament. 


He has left the work to His friends and 
comrades. He charged them to carry on 
till He comes. Will we fail Him because 
there is a Judas who offers to sell out? 
Others have left the ranks before—but the 
work went on. It was the persecuted 
Church that witnessed for Him and carried 
the Gospel into other regions. Shall God 
use the same method today to bring us to 
realize and to understand that the call for 
retreat has not yet been given, or will we 
continue and work because ‘‘the love of 
Christ constrains?’’ How shall we escape 
if we neglect? 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


A Letter From London 


BY ALBERT DAWSON 


(A Rewarding Interpretation of Men and Events Across the Sea) 


Dean Inge on British Politics 


Commenting on the result of thé gen- 
eral election, the dean of St. Paul’s 
slashes out indiscriminately at all three 
political parties and their policies. Writ- 
ing in ‘‘The Church of England News- 
paper’’ he says the House of Commons 
has lost enormously in prestige since the 
days of Gladstone and Disraeli, and he re- 
gards the present electorate as a manifest 
farce: ‘‘No one can suppose that it rep- 
resents wisdom or intelligence.’’? He de- 
clares opinicn is growing that politics is 
an extremely expensive game which the 
nation supports for the sake of politicians: 
‘‘We should all be better off under a ca- 
pable dictator! The Grandmother of 
Parliament seems to be in her dotage.’’ 
The great problem before the country is 
unemployment caused by a temporary con- 
gestion of population, and ‘‘no political 
party has done anything whatever to deal 
with this danger.’’ Than the defeated 
Censervative ministry, ‘‘no government 
has ever done so much for the active 
demoralization of the people, and it is 
needless to say that the other parties would 
not be behind-hand in the same work.’’ 
Finally Dean Inge protests against 
‘‘Christian politics and economics’’ as an 
odious phrase, there being good Christians 
in all three political parties, but we should 
remember that although Christ pointedly 
refused to interfere in a dispute about 
distribution, the New Testament has a 
great deal to say about the ethics of con- 
sumption. ‘A little wholesome Puritan- 
ism would do the country a great deal of 
good, and there is probably no way in 
which the Church could show itself more 
patriotic than in lifting up its voice 
against senseless waste and foolish extrav- 
agance. . . There is a vast amount of 
good in the English people; they would 
respond to the appeal of a Savonarola, if 
we could produce him. Indeed, I think our 
young folk are beginning to be ashamed 
of their post-war orgies.’’ 


The ‘‘Methodist Times’’ points out that 
all three parties found it necessary for the 
purpose of their appeal to emphasize their 
advocacy of causes, such as the preserva- 
tion of peace and the relief of the poor, 
which are of the essence of Christianity. 
‘“‘The growth of the idealism which dis- 
closed itself in the voting is due more to 
Christianity than to any other influence. 


The new status of women now thoroughly 
on an equality with men in our electoral 
system is the direct outcome of Christian- 
ity.’’ The editor urges the Church to see to 
it that the abundant power of contempo- 
rary youth is not diverted wholly into po- 
litical and secular channels. The new par- 
liament includes five Free Church minis- 
ters— Rev. James Barr, Rev. Campbell 
Stephen (Presbyterians), Rev. H. Dunnico 
(Baptist), Rev. R. M. Kedward (Wes- 
leyan), and Rey. R. Sorensen( Unitarian). 
Chureh of England clergymen cannot be 
elected to the House of Commons. 


Scottish Church Union 


The definite decision taken at the recent 
General Assemblies in Edinburgh of the 
Established Church of Scotland and the 
United Free Church to unite marks a no- 
table advance of the movement towards 
Church reunion now in progress through- 
out Christendom, The negotiations have 
been proceeding for some twenty years. 
As is usual in such efforts a small minor- 
ity persisted in opposition up to the end. 
When the final vote was taken in the 
Church of Scotland Assembly there were 
only three dissentients out of 700, but in 
the Free Church Assembly they numbered 
thirty-nine out of about 800. In each 
Assembly a desire for further union was 
revealed, and favorable reference was 
made to the Anglican proposals. The 
Duke of York, who as Lord High Commis- 
sioner, represented the King at the Estab- 
lished Chureh Assembly, voiced the gen- 
eral feeling when he said it was his hope 
and prayer that the reunited Church, 
through the inereased strength which 
eomes with unity, ‘‘will be better able 
henceforth to minister to the higher life 
of Scotland and also to play its part in 
bringing the blessings of the Christian faith 
to the non-Christian peoples across the 
seas.’?? The Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland, Dr. Joseph Mitchell, expressed 
a widespread and growing conviction that 
Christian forces must combine if they are 
to make headway against the influences 
opposed to the spiritual life of humanity. 
Christians can provoke one another to 
good works more effectively in coopera- 
tion than in competition. He went on to 
say that the Church if it is to hold the 
educated intellect of modern times must 
revise its statement of the fundamental 
truths on which all religion is based. The 


union of the Scottish Churches was part 
of a new great movement in the great sym- 
phony of the approach of the human to 
the divine. It was a venture of faith, but 
it was taken under a profound sense of 
duty and in obedience to what was felt to 
be the direct teaching of the Spirit of 
God. Therefore, they went forward in 
fullest confidence, to whatever the future 
might hold, that through all the changes 
which might come the Church would stand 
as a burning and shining light showing 
the way of truth and righteousness. 


Reunion and Lambeth Conference 1930 

In anticipation of the Conference of 
Anglican Bishops from all over the world 
which meets at Lambeth in 1930 the ques- 
tion of Reunion is being actively discussed 
in England. The Bishop of Birmingham 
(Dr. Barnes) regards the issue involved as 
undoubtedly by far the most important 
with which the Church will be faced in 
the present generation, and believes that 
on the decisions reached will depend the 
future of the Church during the twentieth 
eentury. The Bishop of Gloucester (Dr. 
Headlam), speaking of the great and 
growing interest in the Church of England 
on the continent of Europe and elsewhere 
and the desire for greater knowledge about 
it, says he cannot consider anything worse 
for the wellbeing of Christianity than the 
organization of Christians in two great 
camps, one called Catholic and the other 
Protestant, fighting one another for mas- 
tery; but Anglicans did not and could not 
accept the claims of supremacy and infal- 
libility made on behalf of the Pope. They 
could not unite with Rome until those 
claims were abandoned. They were dis- 
astrous to the well being of Christendom 
and the chief cause of Christian disunion. 
As things are it is not possible to unite 
with Rome, but, says Dr. Headlam, there 
is no reason for refusing any opportunity 
for pleasant or more courteous relations. 
The true Christian Church should be both 
Catholic and Evangelical. The full Cath- 
olic tradition was something that could 
contribute to a united Christianity, and 
any contributions other Churches might 
have to give would be welcomed. Natur- 
ally Anglicans desired reunion with the 
Orthodox and other Churches which lay 
stress on the Catholic position and want 
home reunion. There is a growing demand 
at home and in the mission field for Chris- 
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tian unity, and Dr. Headlam warns any 
Church refusing to take part in the move- 
ment or which allows its own prejudice to 


overbear its judgment that it will pay the 
penalty in the future. 


Choosing Ministers 


Neither Anglicans nor Free Church peo- 
ple in England are satisfied with their 
present methods of appointing their min- 
isters. The Bishop of Liverpool, discuss- 
ing the evils of the patronage system, says 
that when he was Bishop of Suffolk, among 
those who sent incumbents to him was 
the Jockey Club; only very occasionally 
had he the right to select his fellow work- 
ers himself. Of the 226 benefices in the 
diocese of Liverpool only 27 are in his 
hands, the majority of the rest being at 
the disposal of private truths. The Church 
Assembly is considering the whole question 
of patronage, and has approved at least 
two principles of reform. The first is that 
Parochial Church Councils shall in all 
cases be given a voice in the selection of 
their vicars; and the second is that advow- 
sons (the right of presenting clergymen 
to the bishop for institution to a benefice) 
shall no longer be regarded in law as 
pieces of property capable of being bought 
and sold. In 1923 it was decided by the 
Church Assembly and confirmed by Parlia- 
ment that after the next two appointments 
to a benefice the sale of its advowson 
would be illegal. A very unfortunate but 
not expected result of this act is that the 
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cash value of adyowsons has been consid- 
erably increased—this being largely due to 
livings while still saleable being bought 
up by party societies with the object of 
imposing a particular ‘‘color’’? upon the 
Church in question. Irrespective of the 
desire of the parishioners, Happily, in a 
few years the abuses of the patronage sys- 
tem will have ceased. There is also dis- 
satisfaction in the Church of England at 
the political appointment of bishops. 
Prime Minister MacDonald has already 
declared against the appointment of 
bishops by any secular authority, but says 
that the matter is a fundamental question 
of the limits of freedom enjoyed by the 
Established Church. The Rev. F. W. New- 
land, an ex-chairman of the Congregational 


Union, considers that there is nothing 
more unsatisfactory than the ordinary 
mode of choosing ministers. .‘‘No_ sec- 


tion of the Christian Church,’’ he says, 
‘thas anything like perfect machinery un- 
to this end. To conceive of voting for a 
minister approaches blasphemy. Surely the 
right plan is so to wait upon God’s guid- 
anee, that no final decision shall be 
reached until the general sense of the com- 
munity gathered up in a sacred and un- 
mistakable consciousness indicates that 
this or that person is the God-sent leader.’’ 


Dean Inge on H. G. Wells’ Theology 


The Dean of St. Paul’s, writing (in the 
‘«Byening Standard’’) on the theology of 
Mr. H. G. Wells, says: ‘‘As a theologian, 
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Mr. Wells is identified with the theory 
that God is not omnipotent. He is the 
power in the world which makes for right- 
cousness, in the face of difficulties which 
He cannot overcome. This is certainly 
how things look; there are many things 
in the world (and possibly a few people) 
for which we should prefer to think that 
God is not responsible. But this theory, 
which is also advocated by John Stuart 
Mill, raises serious difficulties. If God 
and the devil are wrestling more or less on 
equal terms in the arena, who is the um- 
pire? Must we not postulate some super- 
god to hold the stakes? The heresy of the 
Manicheans has always. been attractive to 
many; but a heresy it remains. The Church 
clings to belief in a Deity Who is both 
good and omnipotent, though no one has 
yet been able to answer St. Augustine’s 
dimenna: ‘Either God cannot abolish evil, 
or He will not. If He will not, He is not 
good; if He cannot, He is not omnipo- 
tent.’ One way of escape is to hold that 
God has not yet fully come into His own. 
His world is an unsatisfactory piece of 
work at present; but give Him time, and 
all will be perfect. To which Bosanquet 
answers harshly: ‘To project our ideals 
into the future is the death of all sane 
idealism.’ I am afraid he is right. The 
astronomers will not allow us to believe 
in universal and unending progress. In 
fact, according to most of them, death 
will defeat life in the long run. If not, 
the universe will move in cycles for ever.’’ 
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Dr. John B. Noss will conduct the Bible 
Study hour at the Spiritual Conference, 
Laneaster, Pa., July 29 to Aug. 2. Dr. 
Noss is a son of Dr. Christopher Noss, our 
missionary to Japan. He is an alumnus 
of Franklin and Marshall College and of 
the Theological Seminary at Lancaster. 
After serving as pastor of the Reformed 
Church at Ephrata, Pa., he took post- 
graduate work at Edinburgh University, 
Scotland, and received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy from that institution 
in 1928. He is now assistant professor of 
philosophy at Franklin and Marshall 
College. 

Dr. Noss brings to his task of interpre- 
tation the spirit of genuine scholarship 


Rev. John B. Noss, Ph.D, 


combined with a deep spirituality. As a 
Biblical scholar he has been impressed 
with the great preaching values of Mof- 
fatt’s translation of the Prophets of the 
Old Testament and will present a course 
of studies based on Jeremiah. Ministers 
should find this course especially helpful. 
The subjects of Dr. Noss’ studies are as 
follows: I. The Divine Call and Dynamic: 
The Prophet’s Authority. II. The Pres- 
ent and Its Evil: The Prophet’s Indict- 


ment. JIT. Why Should These Things 
Be? The Prophet’s Challenge. IV. The 
Future and Its Promise: The Prophet’s 
Vision. 


‘CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. Norman 8. Greenawalt from Bos- 
ton, Mass., to Saxton, Pa. 


Rev. John Krieger from Wolseley to 


Morse, Sask., Canada. 


Rev. Frederick K. Stamm from Reading, 
Pa., to 275 Clinton avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rey. A. Szabo from Oakland Calif., to 
care Rey. D. Simen, 2416 Allston Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Rev. Henry S. Gehman, Ph.D., 8.T.D., 
of Princeton University, has heen elected 
president of the Philadelphia Oriental 
Club for the ensuing year. 


Rev. 8S. V. Rohrbaugh has moved from 
New Bedford, O., to 1057 Big Falls ave., 
Akron, O. He is without a charge for the 
present and is available to supply pulpits. 


Zion Church, York, Pa., Rev. J. Kern 
McKee, D.D., pastor, observed Holy Com- 
munion June 30. The preparatory service 
was held June 26. 


‘*At intervals, throughout the course of 
37 years,’’ writes Dr. Fredk. A. Rupley, 
‘‘this mid-summer Assembly for Spiritual 


THE REV. HIRAM KING, D. D. 


THE REV. GEORGE W. 
KERSCHNER 


News has reached us of the home- 
going of two more veteran ministers 
of our Church. On June 23, Dr. King 
of Somerset, Pa., entered into rest, 
in his 90th year. 

On June 6, Rev. Mr. Kerschner, of 
215 W. 106th St.. New York City, 
passed away. Interment was made 
at Fayette, N. Y., where he served 
11 years as pastor. A further ac- 
count of the life and labors of these 
srethren will be given later. 
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Conference at Lancaster has been serving 
me as a veritable channel through which 
the higher springs of life have refreshed 
me with free and friendly fellowship.’’ 


In order to complete the tabulation of 
the Statistics for the entire Church, Stated 
Clerk Stein is still in need of the reports 
from the following Classes: Eastern Hun- 
garian, Southwest Ohio, Sheboygan, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Somerset, Heidel- 
berg, Wichita, Lincoln, Indianapolis. 


First Church, Canton, O., Rev. R. W. 
Blemker, D.D., pastor, will observe Holy 
Communion in English on July 7, and in 
yerman, July 14. The choir gave a Pa- 
triotic Concert at the evening service June 
28. Mr. William, Daberko gave the morn- 
ing message in the pastor’s absence. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Phila., Pa., Rev. 
Albert G. Peters, pastor, has issued a most 
helpful Directory and Year Book, contain- 


ing pictures of the Church and pastor, 


personnel of Church organizations, sched- 
ule of services and, meetings, calendar of 


special events, the pastor’s report, statis- — 


tical report, financial statements of the 
organizations, and the membership roll. 
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The Wooster Avenue Church, Akron, 0; 
Rev. E. E. Zechiel, pastor, will hold the 
mid-summer communion service July 14, 
Mr. Charles E. Lonshury, the efficient 
scoutmaster, Sunday School leader, and 
general leader of the boys of the Church, 
celebrated his 25th year as teacher in the 
Wooster Avenue Church School in June. 

It was a signal honor for our denomina- 
tion when President George W. Richards 
of the Theological Seminary was unani- 
mously chosen president for the ensuing 
quadrennium of the Alliance of the Re- 
formed Churches Throughout the World 
Holding the Presbyterian System. More 
shall be said of this later. 

Emmanuel (Baust) Church, Westminster, 
Md., Rev. S. R. Kresge, pastor, closed its 
D. V. B. S. June 21 with an enrollment of 
75. The school, under the supervision of 
the pastor, was divided into 3 groups, Be- 
ginners, Primary and Juniors. The teach- 
ers were Misses Anne Marker, Ruthana 
Rodkey, Evelyn Maus and Alice Rodkey, 
and Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Kresge. ~ 


A special service is being held in the 
Stone Church of the Jefferson Charge, 
Codorus, Pa., Rev. Paul D. Yoder, pastor, 
July 7, commemorating the completion of 
the Old Cemetery Fund of $1,100, the in- 
come to be used for the upkeep of the old 
cemetery. The speaker will be Hon. A. R. 
Brodbeck of Hanover, Pa. 


St. Luke’s Church, Braddock, Pa., Rev. 
John A. Borger, pastor, held Children’s 
Day services June 16. Miss Margaret 
Critchley won a beautiful medal very re- 
cently as the first prize winner in the 
national flag essay contest in the local 
district. Holy Communion was observed 
June 23. Evening services have been dis- 
eontinued until Fall. 


‘‘The real meaning of the Spiritual Con- 
ference is compounded of many items, 
each one precious in its own way. They 
range from philosophy to fun, pure and 
simple; seasoned, one and all, with a fel- 
lowship that is altogether delightful. What 
better proof can there be of the value of 
this unique gathering than its perennial 
vigor and vitality, without any propa- 
ganda save the loyal enthusiasm of those 
who know it?’’—Dr. Theo. F. Herman. 


In the Glade Charge, Walkersville, Md., 
Rey. F. A. Rosenberger, pastor, interesting 
and very entertaining Children’s Day ser- 
vices were conducted in Glade Church, 
June 16, and in St. John’s Church, Woods- 
boro, June 23. On each oceasion the 
Churches were beautifully and appropri- 
ately decorated by the faithful committees 
in charge, and the programs were success- 
fully rendered to large and appreciative 
audiences. Collections of both services 
went to Hoffman Orphanage. 


Our friend and valued correspondent, 
Rev. Dr. Geo. S. Ricker, of Wichita, Kans., 
was given a great ovation at his alma 
mater, Bates College, Me., where he grad- 
uated 62 years ago. He is the only sur- 
vivor of the first class, and the college 
ecnferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. The ‘‘ Messenger’? ex- 
tends felicitations. Dr. Ricker’s present 
address is 225 Bradley street, Woodfords, 
Maine. 

Salem Church, Catasauqua, Rev. Henry 
FE. Gebhard, pastor, finds that during the 
months of May and June, Chureh attend- 
anee has inereased over 23% at the morn- 
ing services and about 10% at the evening 
services, when compared with the same 
months of last year. This comparison 18 
made after eliminating Children’s Day, 
Mother’s Day and the Baccalaureate serv- 
ices. Including these, the increase would 
be much larger. The Usher’s Association 
makes the count each Sunday. 


One of the most gratifying things to 
those in the “Messenger” office is the ap- 
preciations which come from ministers and 
members of other denominations. Here is 
a good word from a pastor of the Disciples 
of Christ, in Indiana, who, in renewing his 
subseription, says: 
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“Tt think you have a~ 
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paper of very superior qualities and I read 
it with great interest.” Here also is a 
good word from a Congregationalist min- 
ister in Ohio, who graciously says: “I read 
the ‘Messenger’ with joy and profit. It 
is all to the good. I congratulate you 
heartily.” 

At First Chureh, Plymouth, Pa., on 
Thursday evening, June 27, Rev. Harry N. 
Spink, the newly eleeted pastor of the 
Chureh, was installed. The committee 
consisted of Revs. Homer May, D. D., Jos- 
eph Yost, and Robert W. Huceke. The 
Church was filled to capacity. The ser- 
mon preached by Rev. Mr. Yost was right 
to the point and greatly enjoyed. Mrs. 
Robert Hucke sang a very beautiful solo. 
The new pastorate seems to have all the 
promise of a very successful one. After 
the services the Ladies’ Aid served a 
delicious luncheon. 


Heidelberg Church, York, Pa., Rev. W. 
Sherman Kerschner, D.D., pastor, will have 
as guest preachers: Rev. Rollin Good- 
fellow, Aug. 11; Rev. C. B. Heinley, Aug. 
18; Student Clair Blum, Aug. 25, and. 
Rev. Harry N. Bassler, D.D., Sept. 1. Holy 
Communion was celebrated June 30. Mr. 
M. F. Kilgore sueceeds Miss Esther V. 
Theopel as the financial secretary of the 
congregation, who resigned from the office 
several months ago. The annual picnic 
was held June 28. The G. M. G. had the 
privilege of having a refreshment stand, 


the proceeds to be used for Church causes. 


The Philadelphia Brarch of the Cedar 
Crest College Club was entertained at a 
luncheon at the Hotel Traylor, Allentown, 
Pa., June 6, by Mrs. Guth, Misses Gange- 
were and Gerber. The meeting was well 
attended, this being the last meeting for 
the summer, the next one to be held Sept. 
3 at Ocean City. The members were very 
delightfully entertained by Miss Guth with 
2 voeal numbers and Mrs. Kehler with 
several readings. It was decided that the 
Club have a pienie on July 24 at the sum- 
mer home of Mr. Aldrich, near Plumstead- 
ville. Everyone is looking forward with 
a great deal of pleasure to that day’s out- 
ing. 

Prof. Frederick G. Levengood, Ph.D., 
addressed the Young People’s League of 
the Myerstown, Pa., Church, Sunday eve- 
ning, June 23, on the subject ‘‘Seeing 
Pictures.’’ Dr. Levengood is a member of 
the Church and is head of the Department 
of Education of Washington College, Ches- 
tertown, Md. On the evening of June 30 
the league was addressed by Prof. Hobson 
C. Wagner, supervising principal of the 
schools of Towanda, Pa., on the subject 
‘¢Sir Galahad.’’ Prof. Wagner was a for- 
mer member of the congregation and 
league. 

Before sailing from New York for a trip 
abroad, Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Leinbach, of 
Reading, Pa., took time to send this mes- 
sage to the executive committee of the 
Spiritual Conference: ‘‘I cannot adequate- 
ly say just how much the Assembly for 
Spiritual Conference at Lancaster means to 
me. Beside the delightful fellowship 
which I always greatly enjoy, I derive 
much pleasure and benefit from the Con- 
ference from the excellent papers and in- 
teresting discussions which are most inspir- 
ational and helpful in keeping abreast with 
what is best in the religious and theologi- 
cal thinking of our day.’’ 


In Trinity Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Rev. Purd E. Deitz, pastor, Dr. Walter B. 
Greenway, president of Beaver College, 
brought the message at the afternoon ses- 
sion May 19. Miss Ethel Niethhamer was 
seprano soloist. Several troops of Boy 
Scouts attended the Memorial Day serv- 
ices May 26. Mr. Henry A. Muller gave 
the message. June 9 was Anniversary 
Day, with Ethel Righter Wilson as soloist, 
and June 16 was celebrated as Flag Day. 
Mrs, Florence M. Geschwind was the guest 
soloist. June 23 was Request Day and 
all the hymns for which requests had been 
received were sung. June 30 was Visitor’s 
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Day. Voeal selections were rendered by 
Ethel Smeltzer Littlehales and A. J. Ma- 
thias. The DeMolay Band of Philadelphia 
also gave several selections. The May 
attendance in the Chureh School was 2,883, 
an average of 708. Total offerings, $717.92. 

A new building to be used as a school- 
room is to be erected at the St. Paul’s Or- 
phans’ Home, Greenville, Pa., in 1930, it 
was decided by the Board of Directors at 
its annual meeting. The building will 
cost between $40,000 and $50,000, and is 
made necessary by the constantly increas- 
ing number of children in the home. The 
new structure will be of red brick to har- 
monize with the present architecture, and 
will contain at least 4 school rooms and a 
gymnasium, which may also be used ag 
an auditorium. The report of the super- 
intendent, Rey. A. M. Keifer, showed that 
the past year has been one of the most 
prosperous since the Home was founded 
20 years ago and that considerable prog- 
ress had been made during the year. 

One of the features of the Spiritual 
Conference which will be held at Lancas- 
ter, July 29 to Aug. 2, will be an Open 
Forum with Dr. Conrad A. Hauser as the 
leader. The subject for discussion, ‘‘An 
Adequate Program of Religious Educa- 
tion,’’ is one of the most vital questions 
confronting the Church and the Home in 
the present spiritual crisis of the world. 
Leaders of our Church, both ministers and 
laymen, should have a part in this discus- 
sion. As a pastor of wide experience, as 
educational secretary of the Sunday 
School Board and editor of our Church 
School periodicals, Dr. Hauser has long 
been one of our outstanding authorities on 
Christian education. He will have charge 
of the Department of the Chureh and 
Home under the newly organized Board of 
Christian Education. 

First Church, Berwick, Pa., Rev. Henry 
I. Aulenbach, pastor, again conducted a 
very successful D. V. B. S. with a total 
enrollment of 88 and an average attend- 
ance of 71. <A picture of the school was 
presented to the 54 present every day. 
Twelve teachers assisted, 6 giving their full 
time and 6 part time. A splendid pageant, 
‘‘Building the Flag,’’ was presented on 
the closing night. The Children’s Day 
service, postponed on account of a measle 
epidemic, was held on June 30, with the 
program in charge of the Beginners, Pri- 
mary and Junior departments. The junior 
choir also assisted. The work of painting 
the exterior of the Church and parsonage 
has just been completed. This very neces- 
sary improvement has greatly added to the 
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attractiveness of our properties. The red 
brick of the Church was painted a rich 
stone color with the trimmings in a deep 
cream, which has caused a very pleasing 
and changed appearance, 

Grace Church, Richland, Pa., Rev. Chas. 
H. Slinghoff, pastor, observed its 25th an- 
niversary during the week of June 23 
with special services. On June 23 a Sun- 
day School Rally was held at 9.30 A. M., 
and the Church service and Preparatory 
service followed. On Monday, the service 
was in charge of Rev. A. R. Bachman, Sr., 
and H. J. Welker, supply pastors during 
the early beginning of the Church. Rav. 
C. H. Kehm, pastor, 1905-11, had charge 
of the Tuesday evening service; Rev. H. 
J. Miller, pastor, 1920-21, had the service 
Wednesday evening; Rev. D. K. Lauden- 
slager, pastor, 1911-19, the Thursday eve- 
ning service, and Rev. M. F. Klingaman, 
pastor, 1921-23, had the Friday evening 
service. Holy Communion was administered 
June 30. A special invitation was sent to 
all former members of the Church to make 
this Sunday a real Home Coming event. 
Special musical numbers were rendered at 
each service. 

St. Paul’s Church, Greenville, O., Rev. 
Jdgar V. Loucks, pastor, had a very hap- 
py experience lately. ‘The Rev. Joseph 
Pierce Alden, of Warren, O., who was min- 
ister here for 15 years, preached and vis- 
ited in many of the homes, It was during 
Rev. Mr. Alden’s pastorate that the beau- 
tiful Church building was erected. He did 
good both through the splendid sermon 
preached and through his genial presence. 
Children’s Day was anather happy day. 
The unified service was very effective. 
The program and the decorations were be- 
yond criticism. Two children were bap- 
tized. A good offering was received for 
the 8. S. Board. The pastor and his wife 
attended Heidelberg’s commencement, go- 
ing to Tiffin the day before in order to 
be present at the meeting of the Board 
of Trustees. The pastor also attended the 
Spiritual Conference at Tiffin on June 17- 
18. 


In the Bausman Memorial Church, Wyo- 
missing, Pa., Rev. D. B. Clark, pastor, a 
series of anniversaries was held: On May 
26, the 25th anniversary of the ordination 
of the pastor to the ministry. Rev. C. B. 
Weaver, of Perkasie, preached the sermon. 
A large number of former parishioners 
from the First Church, Bethlehem, were 
present. On June 2, the 20th anniversary 
of the founding of the congregation was 
held and also the 5th of the completion of 
the fine Church building. Rev. H. Y. 
Stoner addressed the Sunday School, of 
which he was organizer. Dr. Paul S, Lein- 
bach preached in the morning and Dr. 
J. M. Mullan in the evening. At the 
anniversary Communion on June 9 the 
names of 8 new members were read, mak- 
ing a total of 250 new members received 
during the present pastorate of 5 years, 
an average of 50 a year. As an anni- 
versary offering the congregation and 
friends have contributed and pledged for 
a pipe organ, which is being built, to be 
installed in September by the Mudler- 
Tunter Company, of Philadelphia. 


First Church, Reading, Pa., Rev. D. J. 
Wetzel, pastor, held services of dedica- 
tion for the Church School June 2-4, The 
sermons on June 2 were preached by Dr. 
1, FP. Herman. On Religious Education 
Night, June 38, Rev. Alfred N. Sayres 
brought the message. On Tuesday evening 
a sacred drama, ‘‘The Terrible Meek,’’ 
was presented by the Dramatic League of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Potts- 
ville, Pa. Special musie was rendered at 
these services by an ensemble, men’s 
chorus and quartet; by Mrs. Carl Wan- 
shop, Messrs. Leinbach, Becker and Me- 
Coy, Mrs. Raymond ©. Walker and Miss 
Alathea Herbine, soloists. Mr. Myron R. 
Moyer, organist and choirmaster, rendered 
an organ recital on Monday evening, and 
Mr. Chester Wittell served as an accom- 


panist. The Building Committee 
composed of John J. Knoll, 
Selos R. Barnet, Harvey Shomo, Paul 
Kaufman and the pastor. Mr. Selos R. 
Barnet has given a splendid ministry of 
38 years of constant service as the super- 
intendent of the school, and will continue 
as general superintendent. 

Salem Church, Allentown, Pa., Rev. W. 
F. Kosman, D. D., pastor, is again holding 
a Vacation Church School July 1-18, under 
the general direction of the pastor, Mr. 
F. A. Arner is chairman of the Committee 
on Religious Education. The Annual Pic- 
nie will be held July 11 in Central Park. 
During the absence of the pastor, who was 
attending the meetings of General Synod, 
Mr. E. Harvey Haring, of the Theological 
Seminary, Lancaster, preached two fine ser- 
mons on May 26. The committee of which 
Mr. Roscoe Q. Jarrett was chairman, solic- 
ited almost $12,000 for the Phoebe Home. 
The annual concert given under the aus- 
pices of the Chancel Choir on May 15 
was again a distinctive success, under the 
able and efficient direction of Prof. S. W. 
Unger, and Mrs. Wesley Smith, accompan- 
ist. Lawrence Tibbett, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, was the soloist. The 
English Bible Class completed a successful 
membership campaign by having 326 pres- 
ent at the close of the campaign. The Ap- 
portionment of $7,324 was again paid in 
full. Salem Boy Scouts, Troop 16, cap- 
tured 898 points out of a possible 1,000, 
thereby winning first place at a Jamboree 
held in Allentown, and the honor to rep- 
resent Lehigh County at Valley Forge, 
June 28-29. 


St. John’s congregation of the Martins- 


was 
chairman; 
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burg, Pa., Charge, Rev. V. Steinberg, pas- 
tor, celebrated its 125th anniversary on 
June 23-30. This is one of the oldest 
Churches in south central Pennsylvania. 
Rev. John Dietrich Aurandt was the pio- 
neer founder. It took a stout heart to be 
a preacher in the days of 1804, It was in 
the days of magnificent distances and 
trackless forests. The good Father Aur- 
andt persevered in spite of the many draw- 
backs and privations. He was the pastor 
of the congregation for 24 years. Three 
buildings were erected by this congrega- 
tion. The last, a brick 2-story edifice, was 
built in 1858, 71 years ago. This present 
Church building has been redecorated, 
painted and repaired with the Church yard 
leveled and beautified. A new two manual 
Moller pipe organ was installed on the 23rd 
of June, at the same time the carved 
wooden altar cross and pulpit hymnal was 
dedicated to the memory of the late Mr. 
G. W. Geist, a former elder of the con- 
gregation. On dedication day a cash of- 
fering of $1,151 was consecrated for the 
use of the new organ. This makes a total 
of $1,776 raised for the organ which costs 
$2,500. Pledges for the unpaid balance 
have been made by organizations and indi- 
vidual members of the Church. The organ, 
altar cross and pulpit hymnal were dedi- 
cated June 23. Mrs. L. W. Nugent gave 
an organ recital at 4 P. M. At the serv- 
ices of congratulation, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Rev. Gustav Poetter was the speaker; 
on Wednesday evening Rey. O. H. Sen- 
senig brought the message; Thursday eve- 
ning, Dr. Fred Rupley was the speaker; 
and Rey. D. L. Shaffer was the speaker at 
the community service Friday evening. 
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The Rey. Alfred and Mrs. Ankeney and 
Miss Mary Schneder, of Sendai, Japan, 
have reached America. 
furlough, and will spend some time in 
Southern California. Rey. Mr. Ankeney 
will be the guest-speaker in First Church, 
Los Angeles, for the month of July. 

On June 11, Eric Roswell Kresge, son of 
Rev. and Mrs. 8. R. Kresge, of Hmmanuel 
Church, Westminster, Md., and Miss Eve- 
lyn Maus, daughter of Elder and Mrs. 
Howard U. Maus, were graduated with 
honors from the local High School. Erie 
was the honor man among the boys of his 
class. Miss Hilda Zepp also graduated 
from the Taneytown High School. We 
wish these young people success in life’s 
work. 

A beautiful wedding was solemnized on 
June 29 at 6 P. M., in the Glade Church, 
Walkersville, Md., Rev. F. A. Rosenberger, 
pastor, when Miss Ethel Jane Birely, of 
Blue Ridge Summit, Pa., became the bride 
of Mr. David W. Zimmerman, a member 
of the Glade Church. Mr. Zimmerman is 
a graduate of Franklin aud Marshall Col- 
lege, and of Columbia University, and at 
present is principal in the Thurmont, M4., 
High School. Miss Birely studied at West- 
ern Maryland College and Johns Hopkins 
University. Mr. Zimmerman has for the 
past number of years been actively en- 
gaged in the work of Glade Church and 
has been an active teacher of the Young 
People’s Class. The best man was a 
brother of the groom, Mr. H. Oscar Zim- 
merman, Phila., Pa., a graduate of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, and member of 
Glade Church. The ceremony was _per- 
formed by Rev. C. W. Corbett, of Thur- 
mont, Md., pastor of the bride, assisted by 
Rev. Mr. Rosenberger. The ring ceremony 
was used. Old Glade Church was beauti- 
fully decorated. After a reception at the 
groom’s home, Mr. and Mrs. Zimmerman 
left by auto on an extended tour through 
New England states and Canada. 


They are home on 


Mother’s Day was observed at Jerusa- 
lem Church, Stone Creek, O., Charge, Rey. 
H. N. Smith, pastor, with a program of 
special musie by the choir, and several of 
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the Juniors. In the afternoon these per- 
sons accompanied the pastor to St. John’s 
Church and presented the same program. 
Little Pauline and Leroy Miller sang a 
duet about “Flowers and Mother,” and 
then presented the oldest mothers with 
flowers. The G. M. G. entertained the 
mothers at a banquet on Tuesday evening, 
and the W. M. 8. entertained the W. M. 8. 
of Stone Creek. Mrs. W. E. Shawver, of 
New Phila., was a guest also and delivered 
the address of the evening. On June 13 
the Ladies’ Aid Societies of the 3 congrega- 
tions held a union picnic. They report a 
pleasant time and better acquaintance 
will no doubt advance the interests of the 
kingdom. The S. 8. sent an offering of 
$15. for Near East Relief. Children’s Day 
exercises were presented to a full house 


June 16. The community has passed from 
darkness unto light. The Ohio Power Co. 
built a line from New Phila. to the 
Church. The people appreciate this im- 


provement very much and feel sure will 
inerease the population of the valley. On 
June 23, a class of 12, 7 girls and 5 boys, 
were confirmed. According to the estab- 
lished custom, they were publicly examined 
in the catechism and then confirmed and 
given their first communion. This makes 
the number of additions 99 for the present 
pastorate. 


DEDICATION AT TOWER CITY, PA. 


In a most impressive service on May 19, 
Trinity Church School at Tower City, Pa., 
Rey. C. E. Heffleger, pastor, was dedi- 
cated by the Rev. Dr. H. M.eJ. Klein, 
assisted by the pastor and Rev. L. M. Fet- 
terolf. The Church School assembled in 
the high school auditorium at 9.30 A. M. 
and, after prayer by the pastor, marched 
in a body to the new building, when the 
first service in the auditorium was held. 
Dr. Klein delivered a sermon in the after- 
noon and Rey. L. M. Fetterolf gave a 
short, impressive talk. The choir of First 
Church, Pottsville, Miss Effie Hoke, organ- 
ist, furnished very fine music. Miss Ruth 
Fetterolf sang ‘‘Open the Gates of the 
Temple.’’ At the evening service Dr. 
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James M. 8. Isenberg preached a helpful 
service, and Mr. Charles Deibler sang a 
solo. 

The Mother and Daughter service on 
Monday evening brought out a large num- 
ber. Mrs. L. M. Fetterolf brought the 
message and music was rendered by Mrs. 
Jacob McNoldy, Mrs. Kathryn Stutzman, 
Mr. ©. Deibler, Miss Ruth Fetterolf and 
Miss Edwards. Rev. John L. Herbster 
made the principal address. Tuesday was 
Schuylkill Classis night, and preceding the 
service the ministers of Classis, and their 
Wives, were served a fine chicken dinner 
in the social rooms. At this service the 
greetings of Classis were brought by Rev. 
Noah H. Fravel, who also delivered a 
short sermon. Rey. Henry J. Herber made 
the principal address in an impressive 
manner. Duets were sung by Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson Hartley and Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Roy Miller. Wednesday was Sunday 
School night when the music was rendered 
by the Lutheran choir under the direction 
of P. M. Klinger. Mr. Harry A. Reber, 
president of the Schuylkill County Sab- 
bath School Association, made the prin- 
cipal address. Thursday was Community 
Night and all the ministers of the com- 
munity brought greetings and well wishes. 
The principal address was made by Rev. 
Charles H. Slinghoff, a former pastor. Rev. 
Webster Stover made the address on Fri- 
day, Christian Education Night. The 
crowning event of the week’s activity was 
the victory supper on Saturday night, to 
which the community was invited to join 
with the members of Trinity in rejoicing 
over their accomplishment. Speakers of 
the evening were Hon. R. P. Hicks and the 
Hon. Henry Houck, judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas of Schuylkill County. 


A prayer for motorists, by Harry Me- 
Creary: ‘‘Teach us to drive through life 
without skidding into other people’s busi- 
ness.. Preserve our brake lining, that we 
may stop before we go too far. Help us 
to hear the knocks in our own motors and 
close our ears to the clashing of other 
people’s gears. Keep alcohol in our radi- 
Absolve 


ators and out of our stomachs. 


Left: The Rev. C. E. Heffleger, pastor Trinity Church, Tower 
City, Pa. Above: The Church edifice of Trinity congregation. 
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us from the mania of trying to pass the 
other automobile on a narrow road, Open 
our eyes to the traffic signs, and keep our 
feet on the brakes.’’ 

—The Christian Register. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 


On Sunday, June 16, the Emanuel Evan- 
gelieal Church of Woodhaven, Long Island, 
New York, celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of the ordination of its beloved and hon- 
ored pastor, Rev. W. Walenta, D.D. The 
services were of an impressive character 
and the beautiful and spacious Church was 
filled to its full capacity. The decorations 
were lovely and expressive of the high 
esteem in which this pastor is held by the 
people whom he had served for 42 years. 
The music was of a very high order and 
a deep spiritual fervor prevailed through- 
out. In the chancel not only sat this 
venerable servant of the Lord, but also 
his three sons, who are in the ministry: 
Rev. M. J. H. Walenta, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Rey. Paul Walenta, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. 
Victor Walenta, Titusville, Pa. There 
were present also Rev. HE. J. Strassberger, 
the assistant pastor, and Dr. Charles E. 
Schaeffer, the president of the General 
Synod and the general secretary of the 
Board of Home Missions, who preached the 
English sermon, while one of the sons, 
Rev. M. J. H. Walenta, preached in Ger- 
man. At the Sunday evening service the 
other two sons preached in English. The 
services were continued during the week, 
closing with a congregational banquet on 
Thursday night. 

A prief sketch of Dr. Walenta may be 
of interest. Having been born in Bohemia 
in 1856, he came to America in 1872. Upon 
landing in New York he was taken into 
the employ of Dr. Frank Slough, a phy- 
sician at Fogelsville, Pa. He manifested 
such an interest in hooks and reading that 
the Rev. William A. Helffrich, D.D., of that 
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place, who was the pastor of a large coun- 
try charge and a great scholar, took him 
in charge and became not only his spir- 
itual adviser but also his teacher in 
theology. Not being able to use the Eng- 
lish language, young Walenta went to the 
Mission House near Plymouth, Wis., to 
complete his studies. After graduation he 
became pastor of Salem Church at Newton, 
Wis. Later on he was called to St. Luke’s 
Chureh in Philadelphia, which Church he 
served for 4 years, and at the same time 
taught German in Ursinus College. In 
1887 he became the pastor of Hmanuel 
Evangelical Reformed Church on Graham 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. This congrega- 
tion in 1923 was merged with the Mission 
at Woodhaven and moved to the location 
of the Mission. There was then only a 
little portable chapel, but under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Walenta a handsome new 
Church was erected and is now practically 
paid for, and a strong congregation has 
been built up. In 1926 the Mission House 
conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. Dr. Walenta has 
made a most notable contribution to the 
Chureh. He gave four sons to the minis- 
try, one of whom, Rey. Constantine Wal- 
enta, died at Sauk City last January. An- 
other of his sons is a prominent physician 
in Long Island and a daughter is married 
into a prominent family of the Church. 
Dr. Walenta has always been deeply inter- 
ested in the general work of the Church. 
For many years he served as a member of 
the Board of Home Missions of the Ger- 
man Synod of the East and was a prime 
mover in’ our mission work among the 
Jews in Brooklyn. He is dearly beloved 
and highly respected not only by his own 
people but also by the entire community. 
Full of years and full of honors he is 
privileged to see the fruit of his labors 
and to rejoice in the wonderful work 
which he has been able to accomplish for 
his Master. We extend to him, to his fam- 
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ily and to his flock our most hearty greet- 
ings and congratulations on this jubilee 
anniversary and wish him many more years 
of fruitful service in the vineyard of the 
Lord. —Charles E. Schaeffer. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. C. H. Kehm, Superintendent 


This week we have little difficulty to 
know what to write for our weekly letter. 
The one thing that the children are talk- 
ing about is the visit of the choir of the 
Church of the Ascension of Norristown, to 
the Home. The choir of this Chureh de- 
cided to have an outing and at the sug- 
gestion of their pastor, Rev. E. O. Butkof- 
sky, this outing, a very unique one, was 
held at Bethany. 

They arrived Saturday afternoon and 
had their picnic in the grove. In the 
evening they staged an entertainment for 
the children. It was not a play, but an 
original program which may have been 
called a ‘‘Minstrel.’’? No matter what it 
was called, the songs and jokes on the 
children and, of course, some of the em- 
ployes, were a source of much merriment 
and laughter. The next day, in talking 
to one of the older girls about the ‘‘show,’’ 
she said, ‘‘I cannot understand how they 
made up those names.’’ 

On Sunday morning they joined us in 
our worship in the Church. The visiting 
choir joined our choir in the processional 
and they marched up the aisle singing 
“*Praise Ye the Father.’’ There was not 
only volume but it was a very beautiful 
and impressive sight. Rev. Mr. Butkofsky, 
who was formerly one of the Orphans’ 
Home boys, preached the sermon. No 
doubt, from remarks we heard, their 
visit was a mutual benefit. The children 
will long remember these good friends 
and the choir will have a warm spot in 
their hearts for Bethany. It certainly was 
an ejoyable and profitable occasion. 
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lA HARD CHOICE| 


By Louisa A. Dyer 


The July sun shone warm over Rens- 
selaerswyck as Annetje Gerritsen turned 
from the rough way which served and 
Patroon’s farmers for a road. Tripping 
up the steps of the low stoep before Vol- 
kert Planck’s farmhouse, she called 
blithely over the closed lower half of the 
heavy door. 

‘“Catalyna! Good morning, Catalyna.’’ 

Vrouw Planik crossed the big kitchen 
to smile pleasantly at the comely daughter 
of her nearest neighbor. 

“Good day to you, Annetje,’’ she 
greeted her. ‘‘Come in! Catalyna but 
stepped into the garden some greens to 
bring. Here she comes. Come in! Do!’’ 

Annetje, laughing, declined to enter, but 
leaned against the lower door while she 
explained that her mother had said that 
she might go to a new clearing a half-mile 
distant to pick the first red raspberries 
of the season if Catalyna could go with 
her. Could_Catalyna go? 


Catalynu’s black eyes sparkled at the 
prospect and she reached for her bonnet 
with one hand while she waited for her 
mother to decide. When the good lady 
had nodded her permission, the two Dutch 


maidens set off decorously with their gay 
Indian baskets over their arms. 

““Waste not your time, girls,’’ called 
Catalyna’s mother after them. 

Laughing away their admonition, they 
began to compare their baskets. Every 
woman and girl in New Netherland in 1663 
had at least one of the gay baskets that 
the Mohawk squaws made so well. 

Once in the clearing, where they found 
the berries even larger and more plentiful 
than they had hoped, their laughter and 
talk were stilled. They must gather all 
the fruit they could before the sun passed 
the zenith and they had to go home to 
help with the noonday meal. Very good 
would the berries taste next winter if they 
were dried with care. 

Catalyna sighed after a time and shifted 
her basket to her other arm. Already it 
was nearly full and hung a heavy weight 
from her plump elbow. As she was about 
to break the silence, a strange sound 
struck her ears. What was it? 

Annetje had heard it, too, and both 
turned startled eyes toward the far edge 
of the berry patch. Beyond it, and open- 
ing from it through a gap in the trees 
which has been a woodroad, was an old 
clearing now used as a pasture. Even as 
they looked, a cow began to low. Then a 
red and white animal dashed, bawling, 
across the field, the long, smooth shaft 
of an arrow shimmering in the sunlight 
as it slanted upward from its shoulder. 


-in the vicinity of Fort Orange had become 


Before they could move, there sped after 
it the nearly naked form of an Indian 
brave. 

Shouting broke out in the pasture. Other 
animals began to bawl with pain and 
terror. Very quietly, hardly stirring a 
leaf, the two girls squatted where they 
stood, like partridges, until the leaves and 
bushes met over their heads and hid them 
from sight. Then Annetje edged herself 
carefully toward her friend. 

‘The River Indians,’? she whispered. 

‘Oh, Annetje, like my Spotty that 
sounded,’’ whimpered the frightened Cata- 
lyna as the fellowing of the cattle con- 
tinued, 

“‘Much alike they all sound,’’ consoled 
Annetje. ‘‘Come. Home we must go. If 
we are careful, the savages will not hear 
us while they chase the cows.’’ : 

Cautiously they picked a way around 
the pasture toward the rough woodroad 
that led from the Hudson River to the 
outlying farms. They must get word to 
their mothers and to the men and boys 
in the fields That the men were without 
guns was almost certain, for the settlers 


careless in their years of peace with the 
Troquois. That the River Indians, who — 
harried the settlements to the south, would | 
wander so far up the great kil had seemed 
unlikely. Now at last they were there 
and no one in the fields was armed. 

The two girls hurried along as fast as 
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they dared, still carrying their baskets of 
berries carefully upright like the thrifty 
Dutch maidens they were. They must get 
home ahead of the savages. Ahead was 
the narrow, cleared track which served 
as a road. Suddenly Annetje almost 
stopped. 

“*Greyn Bosch,’’ she whispered fear- 
fully. ‘‘What will happen to the Greyn 
Bosch settlement? First must we warn 
the settlement, Catalyna,’’ 

‘*Not before our own mothers,’’ pro- 
tested the cther girl. ‘‘Oh, never could 


we.?? 
“‘We musi. Many women and children 
are there. If they get the word they can 


go in the Cralo and be safe.’’ 

**After our families are warned and the 
men are armed we can go,’’ Catalyna of- 
fered unhappily. 

‘*Too late will it be then.’’ Annetje 
Gerritsen looked toward the river as they 
stepped out on the rude roadway. It was 
little more than a half mile either way, 
to her home or to the settlement. Greyn 
Bosch must be warned. 

‘*Annetje, I cannot,’’ moaned Catalyna. 
“(My mother I want.’’ 

“«Yes,’? was Annetje’s almost tearful 
reply. ‘‘So do I. But the safety of the 
colony must come first.’’ 

Resolutely she faced toward the Hudson 
and Fort Cralo. Her friend hung back, 
weeping. 

‘Just to tell our folks, wait,’’ 
begged piteously. 

“Too late will it be then,’’ declared 
Annejte, but her feet slowed with her de- 
sire to save her loved ones. For a moment 
she struggled with the temptation. 

“To the Cralo will I go,’’ she pro- 
nounced, winning. ‘‘The colony must come 
first.?’ Often she had heard her father 
say it. ‘‘Go you to your house. If you 
are careful you can get there while the 
Indians are busy killing the cattle. Hurry 
as much as you can. And oh, Catalyna, 
to my folks get word if it is possible.’’ 
Her voice broke a little. ‘‘Goodbye.’’ 

The tears ran down her cheeks as she 
thought of her mother, but she kept her 
face toward the river and hurried along. 
The colony must come first. 

Once she had to leave the rough path 
and circle through the deeper woods to 
avoid the place where the Indians were 
still harrying the farm cattle. She picked 
a careful way, running when it seemed 
safe, hiding in the shadows of the forest 
when necessary. 

When she had gone a good half of the 
way she keard a crackling of dead 
branches behind her and, looking back 
along the woodroad, she saw a huge warrior 
step from the shelter of the woods. _Cateh- 
ing sight of her, he started in pursuit. — 

Throwing aside all caution, the girl 
picked the smoothest part of the road and 
ran desperately for Fort Cralo. 

Here the trail dipped to cross a small 
stream. Without hesitation, Annetje 
pluiiged downward. <A stone tipped be- 
neath her flying foot and she went down 
with a spash into one of the deep pools 
above the little ford. Gasping and wet, 
she scrambled up and on again. 

A swift backward glance showed her 
that the Indian was gaining rapidly. 
Frantically she tried to make her feet run 
faster. Her head throbbed and her throat 
ached as though it would burst. 

‘‘Oh, dear God!’’ she gasped a little 

prayer. ‘‘Do help me, please! ’’ 
_ Even as the words Spapceg her lips, 
her darting glance was caug y a gray 
smudge | a ike big bush ahead. The 
hornets’ nest which she and Catalyna had 
been wont to pass so carefully! 

Swiftly she bent and seized a stick. 
Swerving, she gave the great nest a sav- 
age poke that wrecked its paper-like walls 
and brought the busy tenants buzzing out. 
As she caught the silver gleam of the 
great Hudsen through the trees ahead, a 
savage yell of pain and rage sounded be- 


she 
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hind her, but she paused not to look 
back. Up the worn path she dashed, and 
into the council room of the Cralo. 

Young Van Schlectenhorst, the Patroon’s 
clerk, sprang from his writing at the long 
table demanding: ‘‘What is it? What is 
it??? 

“‘The River Indians,’’? sobbed Annetje. 
““The River Indians. Warn the settlers.’ 

Van Schlectenhorst leaped to the other 
side of the long room where a loaded can- 
non pointed over the river. An older man, 
a guest of the Patroon, rose hastily from 
his seat by the small window, long pipe 
in hand, and pushed a bench forward for 
the spent girl. 

Falling on it, Annetje laid her head on 
the table and wept with exhaustion and 
anxiety for her family, while the big gun 
from the Cralo bellowed out its urgent 
warning to the surrounding farmhouses 
and mills, 

Across the great kil the sound carried 
and shortly came back the answering voice 
of the bell on the Church beside Fort 
Orange, passing along the warning to the 
settlers to the west. Through the peace 
and quiet the sound carried even beyond 
Ncrman’s kil where some of the more 
hardy and ventured. All would hear and 
arm themselves. 

Coming into the little fort with the other 
settlers, Patroon van Rensselaer listened 
gravely to Annetje*s story of the killing 
of the cattle. Then he turned to the men. 

*«Some men I want to take their arms 
and come with me to succor the family of 
this brave maid,’’ he cried in a ringing 
voice. ‘And one other a message to take 
to Fort Orange.’’ 

Every man in the throng stepped for- 
ward eagerly. Swiftly the rescue squad 
formed and set off, young Van Schlecten- 
horst brushing against the girl on his way 
out to whisper encouragingly: ‘‘Be of 
good cheer, Annetje. We will bring them 
in safe.’’ 

It seemed as though the good women of 
Greyn Bosch had hardly finished minister- 
ing to her exhaustion and the bee stings 
which she had acquired as she loosed the 
insect wrath on the Indian runner, when 
men’s voices sounded again outside the 
big door. Could it be that she heard her 
father’s voice among them? Springing up 
as the door opened, she found herself in 
her father’s arms. 

‘(Well then, my girl!’’ Jan Gerritsen 
tried to laugh through the ache of relief 
in his throat. ‘‘Thy mother waits for thy 
berries. All are safe,’’? he added as she 
buried her face on his broad shoulder. 

But Annetje wept and wept in the safe 
shelter of her father’s arms while the 
Patroon explained to the others how they 
had seen the last of the maurauding River 
Indians slipping swiftly southward through 
the woods, frightened away by the roaring 
of the cannon on the Cralo. In such haste 
had they been when they found that the 
settlement had been warned and was pre- 
pared for them, that they left most of the 
meat they had butchered lying in the 
pasture clearing. No doubt was there, 
however, that they had intended a mas- 
sacre of all on the east side of the river. 

‘‘Hear you that, my Annetje,’’? mur- 
mured Jan Gerritsen. ‘‘When your duty 
you did by the settlement, your own fam- 
ily you saved. Only the sound of the 
cannon kept them from reaching us. They 
were almost there. If the gun had not 
spoken—’’ He did not finish, but his arm 
tightened about his young daughter, 

‘¢Yes,’’ said the Patroon, laying a gen- 
tle hand on her shoulder. ‘‘The safety of 
all is ever the safety of each. A hard 
choice had you to make. The bravest maid 
in New Netherland is Annetje Gerritsen. 
To her we owe our safety and our thanks.’’ 

Annetje turned her face and smiled 
shly up at the great man. Thanks from 
the Patroon was thanks indeed to a maid 
of Rensselaerswyck. 

(All rights reserved) 


““Tf you want to go over big, you must 
sing louder.’? 

‘*T’m singing as loud as I c¢an.’? 

“*Well, man, be enthusiastic! Open your 
mouth and throw yourself into it.’?’—An- 
napolis Log. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


BUILDING CHARACTER 


Text: II Timothy 1:6, ‘‘Stir up the gift 
of God which is in thee.’’ 

The most important work in which any 
one can engage in this world is the build- 
ing of a good character. A good character 
will endure for time and for eternity. 

Everything you think and say and do 
enters into the making of your character. 
Your actions and experiences during your 
vacation days will have their influence 
upon your character as well as your studies 
at school and your actions and habits dur- 
ing the other months of the year. 

There is a motto which every boy and 
girl ought to write upon the mind and 
engrave in the memory. It is this: ‘‘Sow 
a thought; and you reap an act; sow an 
act, and you reap a habit; sow a habit, 
and you reap a character; sow a charac- 
ter, and you reap a destiny.’’ 

A number of elements enter into the 
making of character, and without much 
trouble we can find all of these elements 
in the chapter from which our text is 
taken. 

The first of these elements is heredity, 
or that part of your nature which you 
inherit from your parents and other an- 
cestors. Heredity is the element in the 
building of your character for which you 
are not responsible, but if the bent or 
tendency of your inherited nature is in 
the wrong direction you will be held re- 
sponsible if you do not try your best to 
overcome it and change it. 

Many illustrations are given to show 
the evil effects of heredity, but those who 
use them seem to lose sight of the fact 
that heredity works in a good direction as. 
well as in a bad one. Men who raise 
blooded stock are careful that their horses 
and cattle. and even dogs, have a good an- 
cestry. Often when the pedigree of a race 
horse is given his ancestry is traced hack 
for three, four, or even a half a dozen 
generations. In the same way men ought 
to be concerned about the ancestry of their 
children. 

It is true that the second commandment, 
as found in the twentieth chapter of 
Exodus, speaks of God ‘‘visiting the in- 
iquity of the fathers upon the children, 
upon the third and upon the fourth gen- 
eration of them that hate Him,’’ but it 
also speaks of God ‘showing loving kind- 
ness unto thousands of them that love Him 
and keep His commandments.’’ And the 
werd ‘‘thousands’’ as used here is often 
translated ‘‘a thousand generations.’’ This 
shows that the good influences of heredity 
are even more far-reaching than the evil 
ones. 

St. Paul knew the importance of hered- 
itary influences. In writing to Timothy 
he said, ‘‘having been reminded of the 
unfeigned faith that is in thee; which 
dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, and 
thy mother Eunice; and I am persuaded 
in thee also.’? 

It has been said that two hundred 
descendants of the criminal ‘‘ Jukes fam- 
ily’? became criminal and vicious, while as 
many descendants of Jonathan Edwards 
were men and women of high ability and 
character, and many of them highly dis- 
tinguished, 

One of the most striking illustrations 
of the influences of heredity was brought 
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to light by a distinguished German profes- 
sor, who traced the career of a woman who 
was born in 1740 and died in 1800. She 
was a drunkard, a thief, and a tramp dur- 
ing the last forty years of her life. Her 
descendants numbered 834, of whom 706 
were traced from youth to death. Of this 
number, 144 were beggars and 62 more 
lived from charity; of the women, 181 
lived disreputable lives; there were in the 
family 76 convicts, of whom seven were 
sentenced for murder. In a period of 75 
years this family rolled up a bill of costs 
in almshouses, prisons and correctional in- 
stitutions amounting to $1,250,000. 

You ought to thank God every day if 
you have Christian parents and grand- 
parents, because that fact makes the build- 
ing of your character easier than it would 
otherwise be. 

The second element in the building of 
character is environment, which means 
your surroundings. The kind of home and 
neighborhood you live in, the kind of 
school and Sunday School you attend, the 
kind of companions and playmates you 
have, all enter into the making of charac- 
ter. 

Timothy not only had a good Christian 
mother and grandmother, but he also had 
a good home and a good Christian train- 
ing. St. Paul reminds him of this when 
he says, ‘‘But abide thou in the things 
whieh thou hast learned and hast been as- 
sured of, knowing of whom thou hast 
learned them; and that from a babe thou 
hast known the sacred writings which are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.’ 
Timothy had a good and favorable envir- 
onment for building Christian character. 

I sometimes attend the Juvenile Court 
in our city. We have an excellent judge, 
a noble Christian gentleman, who presides 
over this court. Many of the unfortunate 
children who are brought into this court 
do not have the kind of home environment 
they ought to have and are often com- 
pelled to shift for themselves. In many 
instances the parents are not living to- 
gether; if the mother has the care of the 
children, she generally must work and can- 
not give them the care and supervision 
they ought to have; if they are in charge 
of the father he must place them under the 
eare of those who are not much concerned 
about their welfare. The judge always 
asks these children whether they attend 
Sunday School and Church and almost one 
hundred per cent of them never attend 
either. The judge recognizes the value of 
these institutions in the building of char- 
acter. 

The third element in the formation of 
character is self-assertion, by which I 
mean the personal element, the exercise 
of the will. This element has enabled per- 
sons to overcome the influence of a bad 
heredity and unfavorable environment and 
to develop a noble Christian character. 
Just as a pure and fragrant water lily is 
able to grow up from and to live in a 
stagnant pond, so it is possible for a per- 
son with a strong nature and a deter- 
mined will to rise above the hereditary 
tendencies and degrading surroundings. 

St. Paul has a beautiful name for this 
third element in character building. He 
calls it ‘‘the gift of God.’’ After having 
reminded Timothy of his favorable hered- 
ity and blessed environment, he says to 
him: ‘‘For which cause I put thee in re- 
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THE PASTOR SAYS— 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Many women do not drive cars, 
but all give lessons in driving... . 
‘*Preparation for death’’ often 
means that when Father Time has 
his sickle in a harvest of wild oats, 
they may be transformed into good 
grain by pronouncing an incantation 
over them. 
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membrance that thou stir up the gift of 
God, which is in thee through the laying 
on of my hands.’’ 

Two brothers—James and George—were 
the sons of a drunkard. From their early 
years their mother explained to them that 
they probably inherited an appetite for 
aleoholie drink, and pointed out to them 
the sin and misery which result from the 
indulgence of that appetite. She showed 
them that their only security lay in their 
never allowing that appetite to be awak- 
ened. George followed his mother’s coun- 
sel, and to the day of his death no drop of 
aleohol passed his lips. James, on the 
other hand, tried to take an occasional 
glass, but with the first glass the inherited 
appetite was aroused, and it grew with 
each succeeding glass, until soon it was 
beyond all control, and speedily carried 
him to a drunkard’s grave. Both of these 
sons had practically the same heredity and 
environment, but the dicerence between 
them lay in the exercise of their will 
power. 

Some persons stop with these three ele- 
ments, but in doing so they omit the most 
important element in the building of char- 
acter, the supernatural element, or the help 
which we receive from God. 

St. Paul makes frequent reference to the 
help of God in this epistle and in his other 
epistles. He writes to Timothy: ‘¢ Por 
which cause I suffer also these things: 
yet I am not ashamed; for I know Him 
whom I have believed, and I am persuaded 
that He is able to guard that which I have 
committed unto Him against that day.’’ 
After speaking of the help God had given 
him, he goes on to say, ‘‘The Lord will 
deliver me from every evil work, and will 
save me unto His reavenly Kingdom.’’ 

St. Paul is really one of the most no- 
table illustrations we can find to show 
how a strong will, dedicated to the service 
of God and strengthened and inspired by 
His presence, was able to overcome the 
influence of his heredity and early envir- 
onment and to develop a character which, 
next to Christ Himself, has influenced the 
world for good more than any man who 
ever lived. 

God is on your side for good in the build- 
ing of your character. The risen Saviour 
has promised to be with you always. The 
Holy Spirit hovers over you and dwells in 
you, giving you power to resist the evil 
and to do the good which will enable you 
to present to God a beautiful and Christ- 
like character in time and in eternity. 


The Family Altar 


The Rev. John C. Gekeler 


HELP FOR THE WEEK OF JULY 8-14 
Practical Thought: Each one of us must 
give account of himself to God. 


Memory Hymn: ‘‘Jesus, Saviour, Pilot 
Me,’’ New Reformed Church Hymnal, 328. 


Monday—Personal Responsibility. 
Ezek. 18:20-30. 


We return to the thought of responsibil- 
ity that we had last week. Cain asked in 
a sullen spirit, ‘‘Am I my _ brother’s 
keeper?’’? In that ugly question there 
was an attempt to dodge his responsi- 
bility. The most sensible thing to do 
about our responsibility is to face it in an 
effort to fulfill it. .We already know 
enough about God to say, He will not hold 
us responsible for anything beyond our 
power. Since God is both just and merci- 
ful, shall we not be honest and faithful 
with Him? 

Prayer: O God, we are sobered as we 
think of our personal responsibility. Who 
is able to bear it alone? We bless Thee 
for the example of our Saviour who bore 
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His share of responsibility for the tasks 
given Him. Amen. 


Tuesday—Official Responsibility. 
3 Ezek. 33:7-16. 

Is this passage for the preacher alone? 
He is not the only one in official position. 
Read this passage in the light of others 
which we have had in our Altar medita- 
tions. Julia Ward Howe once invited 
Charles Sumner to meet a distinguished 
guest at her house only to hear him say, 
“‘T do not wish to meet your friend. I 
have outlived the interest in individuals.’’ 
In her diary that night Mrs. Howe made 
this entry, ‘‘God Almighty has not.’’ Woe 
betide the Christian worker who adopts 
as an atitude that of the great statesman. 

Prayer: Forgive, dear Father, our indif- 
ference toward those for whom Jesus died. 
May we be faithful in seeking to win men 
to Thee, and so fulfill our responsibility. 
Amen, 


Wednesday—Responsibility for Gifts. 
Rom, 12:1-8. 

There is a double responsibility resting 
upon us: to God who has given us our 
gifts; to our brethren who may be bene- 
fitted by them. David Livingstone, the 
great missionary pathfinder of Africa, on 
one of his birthdays said, ‘‘I will place 
no value on anything that I have or may 
possess, except in relation to the kingdom 
of Christ.?? Thus he sought to meet his 
responsibility. 

Prayer: 

‘«Take my life and let it be 

Consecrated, Lord, to Thee; 
Take my hands, and let them move 
At the impulse of Thy love.’’ 


Thursday—Responsibility According to 
Light. Matt. 11:20-24. 


What wonderful privileges those ancient 
cities, Chorazin, Bethsaida and Capernaum 
had! There Jesus had walked and taught 
and healed. There He had lived on com- 
mon footing with men. Surely, if Jesus 
lived neighbor to us, on our street, in our 
town, we would love Him! When we say 
that, are we condemning ourselves? Such 
words are evidence that we know much 
about Jesus; that He is worthy of our best 
love. We have light others do not have. 
Are we living according to what we know? 
‘This is the condemnation, that light is 
come into the world, and men loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil.’? 

Prayer: In the light that is ours, O 
Christ, help us to walk. We would serve 
Thee with willing minds. Forgive us when 
we fail. Amen. 


Friday—Responsibility According to 
Opportunity. Matt. 25:19-30. 

The great English preacher, Dean Far- 
rar, said many beautiful and true words, 
but none more so than the following: 
‘CRemember that if the oppportunity for 
great deeds should never come, the oppor- 
tunity for good deeds is renewed for you 
day by day. The thing for us to long for 
is the goodness, not the glory.’’ From the 
one-talented God does not require five- 
talented service; though as he renders 
faithfully the service for which he is fit- 
ted, fitness for larger things grows. 

Prayer: For opportunity to serve Thee, 
dear Saviour, we are truly grateful. Thou 
en ee 
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PEN PRICKS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Some good men hibernate during 
the winter of their mature life on 
the fat of faith laid up in the sum- 
mer of their childhood. 
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art worthy of the best that we can give. 
May we never be satisfied with giving and 
doing less. We bless Thee that more is 
not expected of us than we have ability 
to pertorm. All that we are and have 
comes from Thee, help us to render a full 
account unto Thee. Amen. 


Saturday—Reward and Retribution. 
Rom. 2:1-11. 

Each day this week our thought has 
been concerned with responsibility. It is 
written inte all of Seripture; of life as 
well. The week’s practical thought 
(which is the Golden Text of the Sunday 
School lesson) reminds us of the fact un- 
derlying the whole matter of responsibility 
—it is Godward. In this we may find com- 
fort; God is all knowing, and understands 
what is hidden from men. He is long- 
suffering as well as just. He seeks to save 
us from the evil consequences of wrong. 
He woes us toward repentance. Let re: 
membrance of the judgment and His 
judgeship keep us loyal and patient. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, O Christ, that 
Thou art our Judge. Thou knowest the 
hidden motive as also the open deed. May 
this make us patient with our fellow men. 
May it spur to greater care that all of 
life, the deed and its motive be according 
to Thy will. Amen. 


Sunday—Abiding in Jehovah. Psalm 125. 


This thought of responsibility seeks to 
lift us above the plane of ordinary liv- 
ing with its selfishness and its indifference. 
How it relates everything to God! ‘‘ They 
that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount 
Zion, which cannot be moved, but abideth 
forever.’’ A pedestrian after trying both 
the high and the low path remarked, ‘‘I 
found the air so different, when I changed 
and walked along the top of the hill, in- 
stead of by the road in the valley below. 
I could speed along without half the sense 
of weariness.’’ Thus the Christian finds 
the atmosphere of the high path of re- 
sponsibility invigorating. ; 

Prayer: Dear Father, we would live as 
unto Thee in all our walks. Not only on 
Sunday would we remember Thee. Help 
us in the busy days of the week to think 
of Thee. So will our days be kept from 
burdensome care and sweetened in all its 
relations. Amen. 


WHAT IS MY SHARE IN GOD’S WORK, 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF CHRISTIAN 
STEWARDSHIP 


By Richard Herman, Nanticoke, Pa. 


First prize winning Essay in Group C (15- 
17 years) in the 1929 Stewardship Essay 
and Poster Contest. 


The first question I must ask myself is, 
What is stewardship? I find that steward- 
ship is really partnership with God in 
His work. 

Partnership with God is a mutual rela- 
tionship, and I must not expect God to 
give all, and I give nothing. I must give 
freely of my money, love, personality, en- 
ergy, talents, influence and every other 
resource at my command. Like Living- 
stone, I must so live that after I am gone 
it can be said of me, as the Africans said 
of him, ‘‘His heart will always beat for 
sinners. ’? 

I must think of service to my fellowmen 
as one of the highest ideals in life. Serv- 
ice to them not for material gain, but be- 
eause of the love I bear for needy men, 
for Christ said: ‘‘ Whosoever will be great 
among you shall be servant of all.’’ J 

I must prove myself a valuable addi- 
tion to, and a good citizen of my country, 
obeying its laws to the best of my ability, 
but at the same time standing firmly 
against the existing evils of today. — 

In my share of God’s work, social op- 
portunities play a large part. At school, 
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at work, at play and at Church I can use 
these opportunities to win souls to God 
and His service. Not only with my lips 
can | praise God, but by living a Uhrist- 
like lire, I can exert an influence which 
sometimes counts more than words — 
because as Paul says, Christians are 
‘*Hpistles known and read of all men.’’ I 
must remember that: 


“*T am the only Bible the careless world 

will read, 

I am the sinner’s gospel, I am the scof- 
fer’s creed, 

I am the Lord’s last message, given in 
deed or word. 

What if the type is crooked? 
the print is blurred??? 


What if 


If I have the personality that is win- 
some and draws people to me, I must use 
that personality for God, because if I can 
use it for my own advantage, why not use 
the same power to make His work suecess- 
ful? ’ 

I once knew of a young girl who had a 
wonderful talent for playing the violin. 
She was not a Christian, but a girl of 
high ideals. She later came to Christ, and 
as she did, laid her violin on the altar 
as a silent witness that not only her life 
was consecrated to Jesus, but her talent 
also was dedicated to His service; so I, too, 
if I would serve my God truly, must dedi- 
cate every talent I possess to His service. 

In my share of God’s work I must place 
my day, my week, my year, and my whole 
life that I will have of my time to give, 
because my time like my dollar is not my 
own, but a trust from God, and in my 
partnership with God as a steward, I must 
see that He receives His full share. 

I must develop my character, following 
the ideal that Christ sets before me. As I 
see His fearlessness, His humility, His 
love, and the dedication of His life to 
service, I must try to be like Him, so 
that others will see Him reproduced in 
me. There will be times when I will be 
ready to give up, but His strength and 
love will always carry me through. 

I must set aside a definite time in every 
day for communion with my God, talk to 
Him in prayer, and let Him talk to me 
through His Word. In doing this, I de- 
velop my fellowship with God and am 
strengthened for my daily task. 

I must use some of my time to bring a 
ray of sunshine and cheer into the lives of 
those less fortunate than I am. I should 
visit the sich, the shut-in, and the poor and 
needy, bringing not only happiness but 
material help into their lives. 

I have a number of decisions to 
make as I go through life, and one 
of the most important of these is, 
What is my vocation going to be? 
Where am I going to place my life? 
How am I going to use it? In making this 
choice, if I am a faithful steward, I will 
ask first, ‘‘What is God’s Will for me? 
Where can I do the most toward the 
carrying out of His Great Purpose? Where 
will my life count most for Him?’’ I will 
pray earnestly about it, I will talk with 
Christian friends, and sooner or later I 
will know what God wants me to do with 


-my life. 


As a Christian steward I must make of 
myself a foreman in the great business of 
God’s Kingdom, and be responsible to God 
for the conducting of my life, for I may 
work out my life to God’s glory, or I may 
wreck and ruin it. That is my great re- 
sponsibility. I will find it hard some- 
times, but I must remember that ever our 
Lord found it so, for in the black hours 
of Gethsemane He cried out that if it 
were possible the cup might pass from 
Him. But I must say like He did: ‘‘Nev- 
ertheless, not as I will, but as Thou Wilt.’’ 

My life program should have not only a 
plan for the use of my time, but of my 
money also, for God has an interest in that 
too. I must consider that He cares how I 


get my money. If my way of getting it is 
aishonest, 1 am not practicing Christian 
Stewardship, because I have as great a 
responsibility regarding my getting of 
money as concerning the spending of it. L 
must be sure to give in return for what I 
receive, its full value in services rendered, 
because if I am lazy and neglect my 
work, I not only rob my employer, but I 
am cheating God. 

When I give of my money to the support 
of God’s Church here on earth, I must not 
give what is left over, but it must be the 
first portion, because as it has been truly 
said, ‘‘The evangelization of the world is 
too important a matter to be left until 
everything else has been provided for.’? 

To fulfill my duty to God as His stew- 
ard, I must so live that when the time 
comes for me to render an account of my 
stewardship, that I may hear my Father 
say: ‘‘Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.’’ 


Box 


ANSWER TO—BEHEADING ACROSTIC, 
No. 9 


FOURTH OF JULY 


Puzzle 


ALPHABET CONUNDRUMS 
Why is A like twelve o’clock? 
2, Why is A like an amphibious animal? 
3. Why is F like a cow’s tail? 
4, Why is I the luckiest of all vowels? 
5. Why is K like a pig’s tail? 
6. Why is O the most disturbing of 


7. Why is the letter T like an island? 

8. Why is U the jolliest letter in the 
alphabet? 

9. What word meaning ‘‘witty,’’ con- 
tains the five vowels in their order? 

10. What word is of five letters, if you 
take two letters away, you leave but 
one? 

ll. Why are sidewalks in winter quite 
musical? 

12. What is it that occurs twice in a 
moment and not once in a thousand 


years? 

13. Why would you call H a magical 
letter? 

14. Why should the letter S be a good 
sailor? 

15. Why is the letter V fortunate and 
unfortunate? 

16. Why (Y) is the fourth of July? 


—A. M. S. 
First Stout Girl—‘‘Madge lost ten 
pounds in two weeks by worrying.’’ 
Second Ditto—‘‘I tried that, but I 
couldn’t keep my mind on it.’? 
—Boston Transcript. 


Visitor—‘‘ Tell me, is this village lighted 
by electricity??? 

Inhabitant — ‘‘Only when there’s a 
thunderstorm, ’’—Tid-Bits. 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene S. De Chant 


Time was, and not so very long ago, 
either, that our Dr. Joseph H. Apple, had 
to go out in the byways and hedges for 
his Hood girls (we called it Woman’s 
College, then). Now there is a waiting 
list. Once he went to an old Virginia 
home, a lovely, rambling one of brick and 
white pillars, to seek out a new student. 
But the farmer-father said he had no 
money, then, to send his daughter to col- 
lege. But before he went away, the 
farmer-father showed Dr. Apple his horses, 
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pedigreed ones. And suddenly Dr. Apple 
said, ‘‘If you could sell one of those beau- 
ties, could you send your daughter to 
college??? ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the farmer- 
father quickly. Days passed and the 
farmer-father forgot all about the talk he 
had with the president of Woman’s Col- 
lege. One day, however, he found a letter 
in his mail box saying that a Frederick, 
Maryland, man would buy a horse. And 


And I’m sure I 
do not know who was happiest, the farmer- 
father, the college daughter, Dr. Apple, or 
the horse-buyer, for to each of them it 
was a kind of dream come true! Nor is 
that the end of the story; for almost every 
Sunday of her college days, that daughter 
had a ride behind that horse. And the 
Frederick folks let her drive him, too! And 
even that isn’t the very end of the story, 


the Frederick man did. 
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nor will there ever be an end. But this 
I know: that daughter now has a daughter 
of her own at Hood, and another daughter 
with a pretty double name, will enter as. 
soon as she wins her high school diploma, 
‘«Sacred beginning days of Hood’’ greet- 
ings to all my Birthday Club boys and girls. 
who will have their Alma Maters too, and 
loyalties as strong and fine as the daugh- 
ter whose father’s horse paid her tuition! 
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Congress took a recess June 19, the Sen- 
ate for 2 months, and the House members 
will not be back until the middle of 
October. 

Senator Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, 
celebrated his 85th birthday June 20. He 
was given public congratulations in the 
Senate before it adjourned. Despite his 
years the senator is a tireless worker and 
a master of detail. 

President Hoover June 18 signed the 
bill passed by Congress appropriating 
$151,500,000 as the first step in carrying 
out the provisions of the farm relief leglis- 
lation. 

Alan Hoover, son of the President, was 
among 1,071 students who received their 
degrees at Stanford University June 18. 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of the 
school, and Secretary of the Interior, ad- 
dressed the graduates. The President’s 
son received his degree in economics, 

Charles James Rhoads, of Philadelphia, 
has been appointed by the President, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. Secretary 
Wilbur of the Department of the Interior, 
in outlining his policy, hopes to absorb the 
Indian into the Nation and looks to the 
end of the Rureau of Indian Affairs within 
25 years. 

Nominations to office by the President, 
treaties with foreign nations, and all other 
business with which the Snate has for 
years been dealing behind closed doors, 
will hereafter be considered in open ses- 
sion unless the Senate, in executive ses- 
sion, decide otherwise by a majority vote. 
This important change in the Senate’s 
rules was made June 18, when an amend- 
ment proposed of Senator Robinson, of 
Arkansas, the Democratic leader, was 
adopted by a vote of 59 to 15. 

Marion Boyd, a 17-year-old high school 
student of Detroit, won the prize of a trip 
to Washington in the contest among high 
schools sponsored by Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., for a slogan tending to arouse 
popular interest in preserving the natural 
beauties of the American countryside. 
Miss Boyd’s slogan is: ‘This Is Your 
Country—Beautify It.’’ 

Gifts and bequests to Yale in the past 


year total $9,250,000. This announcement 


was made at the 228th commencement of 


the university. 
Of the entire population of Lyall, South 


Tsland, New Zealand, there has been no 
word since the recent earthquake. Tt is 
feared that the town has been submerged 
under a landslide. The known dead now 
number 13 and the damages are estimated 
at least $5,000,000. 

The State Department was notified June 


90 in a message from Mr. Neville, the 
American Charge d’Affaires at Tokio, that 
Japan was prepared to support any meas- 
ure looking to further reduction of arma- 
ments, and that Japan wanted peace and 
less expenditure for military purposes. 

J. P. Morgan Company have negotiated 
for $430,000,000 merger of food companies. 
Fleischmann, Royal Bakine Powder, E. W. 
Gillett Co. are in the holding concern. 

With the award of 1,957 degrees in all 


departments of Harvard University, and 
the announcement of gifts and bequests of 
more than $13,500,000 received during the 
past year, Harvard at its commencement 
exercises June 20 brought to a close the 
293rd year of its history. 

A bronze tablet in memory of Cyrus 
West Field, who laid the first Atlantic 
cable in 1858, was unveiled June 20 at 
1 Lexington avenue, New York City, for 
40 years the home of the inventor and ‘‘the 
birthplace of the Atlantic Cable.’ 


Mexico has signed peace with the Cath- 
olic Church, thus ending a 3-year break. 
She has modified the application of State 
laws. The settlement was announced by 
President Emilio Portes Gil after being 
approved by the Pope. The president ex- 
plained that the republic does not wish to 
interfere in spiritual functions and serv- 
ices will be resumed. 

King George of England has so far re- 
covered from his setback at Windsor re- 
cently that his return to London has been 
planned for July 1, and he will attend the 
national thanksgiving service at West- 
minster Abbey July 7. 

During the first 3 months of this year, 
according to vital statistics, ‘the number 
of deaths exceeded births in France by 
70,205. The severity of the winter is given 
as the cause. 

The trophies for the outstanding Four-H 
Club members at their third national club 
camp were presented by Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover June 21 on the grounds of the 
Department of Agriculture. Helen Drinker, 
of Virginia, won the girl’s prize for out- 
standing farm work and the boy’s trophy 
was won by John C. Jackson, of Louisiana. 
The Four-H Club has a membership of 
70,000 country boys and girls in the States. 

Mrs. Woodrow Wilson has sailed on the 
Leviathan for Paris, where she will join 
friends for a trip to Japan. Mrs. Wilson 
will pass the late summer in Tokio. 

Two new trains, the Airway Limited, 
and the Spirit of St. Louis, have been 
added to the operating schedule of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad as part of its 42- 
hour rail-air service from coast to coast. 

The financial turnover of international 
payments between the United States and 
foreion countries reached the’ total of 
$29.000,000.000 in 1928, according to the 
annual report of the Department of Com- 
merce, made public June 23 by Secretary 
Lamont. Five billions of this amonnt rep- 
resented the value of the commodities of 
the United States sold abroad. 

According to Treasury experts there is 
every promise that the income tax pay- 
ments for the quarter will exceeds $550,- 
000,000 or more before June 30. A budget 
surplus of at least $200,000,000 was fore- 
cast. 

Murry Guggenheim has announced that 
he has provided for a foundation to estab- 
lish a system of free dental clinics for the 
children of New York City. the first unit 
of which. to be huilt and put in onerstion 
immediately. will cost between $3,000,000 
and $4,000.000. 

Queen Mother Maria Cristina, of Spain, 


who died early this year, left an estate 
of $11,000,000. King Alfonso will inherit 
a third. 

The 25th anniversary meeting of the 
International Alliance of Women for Suf- 


frage « | Equal Citizenship ended at Ber- 
lin June 23. Delegates of 43 nations. 
attended. 


Wade H. Ellis of the American Bar 
Association’s Crime Commission, in a re- 
cent address over the radio, said that 
crime costs the United States $13,000,000,- 
000 a year, that 12,000 murders were com- 
mitted in America annually, 50 times the 
number recorded in Great Britain, and 
that 30,000 criminals are at large in New 
York and 10,000 in Chicago. Mr. Ellis is 
a former assistant attorney general of the 
United States and before that was attor- 
ney general of Ohio. 

Aeronautics activities in the United 
States in 1929 will probably exceed the 
total for the previous 3 years, according 
to a report of the Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont. It was estimated that 40,000 
passengers were carried during the first 
six months of 1929. 


Hugh 8. Gibson, American ambassador” 


to Belgium, recently conferred in London 
with General Dawes on matters pertain- 
ing to naval limitation. There is a belief 
that the naval powers may use the League 
machinery for their effort to establish a 
naval yardstick. 

Citizenship was denied to Prof, Douglas: 
C. MacIntosh of Yale University by the 
Federal District Court because he said 
when asked to take the oath of citizen- 
ship, that he would not feel obliged to 
fight if Congress should declare war. He 
said he would not fight if he could not 
endorse it. Dr. MacIntosh is a native of 
Canada, 

Wide search fails to find the lost Span- 
ish fliers, Major Ramon Ftanco and three 
companions, who were flying to the United 
States. The last heard from them was: 
when they passed over Cadiz and communi- 
cated with the wireless station there by 
radio, 

The second parliament to sit under a 
labor government in the long history of 
the United Kingdom reassembled June 25, 
The only business for the day was the 
election of the speaker. 
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Miss Greta P, Hinkle, Editor, 416 Schaff 
Building, Phila., Pa. 


The W. M S§. of St. Paul’s Church, But- 
ler, Pa., recently surprised their pastor’s: 
wife, Mrs. F. R. Casselman, by presenting 
her with a beautiful home-made quilt. 

Mrs. D. A. Frantz, president of the W. 
M. S. of Lebanon Classis, is very vitally 
interested in all phases of the work of her 
own Church, St. John’s, Lebanon, At 
the recent Children’s Day services of the 
Church School, the primary department, 
under the direction of its superintendent, 
Mrs. Frantz, presented a colorful and im- 
pressive pageant, ‘‘God’s Summerland,’” 
As a specia’ feature of this service and as 


an entire surprise to Mrs. Frantz, a num-— 


ber of gifts were presented to her 
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recognition of 50 years of service in 
Chureh and Church School, most of which 
were spent in St. John’s. Rev. E. F. Hoff- 
meier, pastor, made the presentation in 
behalf of the children, teachers, workers 
and members of the Church, 


THE MEN BEHIND THE SPEECHES 


When our senior missionary in Japan, 
Dr. D. B. Schneder, addresses General 
Synod, we hear more than what he puts 
into words. Knowing him so well, we 
weigh his every word. Dr. A. R. Bartholo- 
mew is another character whose words 
must be weighed. 

We had our first opportunity to hear 
Secretary Hugh McGill of the Interna- 
tional Religious Education Council. It has 
been difficult for us to see him in Marion 
Lawrence’s shoes; that difficulty has dis- 
appeared since seeing him ‘‘in action’? at 
our General Synod, 

Dr. Conrad Clever gave his valedictory 
as president of the Sunday School Board. 
Someone wittily — and appropriately — 
called him the ‘‘octo-geranium’’ of the 
Board. Others long associated with him 
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on that Board were Drs. Kriete and Dahl- 
man. General Synod paused to thank God 
for their long service and for His bless- 
ing upon them and the work so dear to 
their hearts. 


How ‘‘matter of course’’ is Dr. Ward 
as a radical thinker! He fairly took away 
the breath of some laymen at General 
Synod—and of some ministers, too. We 
suppose that no member of the M. E. 
Church has been so severely criticized as 
Dr. Ward has been. That is all in the 
day’s work with him. His business is to 
make men think. As gloomy as ‘‘the 
gloomy deaa,’’ Dr. Ward tried to shake us 
free from the worship of Mammon. 


It was not easy to ‘‘rattle’’ the presi- 


dent. Some presidents make too many 
speeches for a _ presiding officer. Dr. 
Schaeffer can make good speeches, but 


reserves them for other occasions than 
when presiding over Synod. 

Some folks are tempted to think Dr, 
Lampe is a hard driver, but he drives no 
one so hard as he drives himself. The 
executive secretaryship is no sinecure — 
while Dr. Lampe holds that office-——From 
an interpretation in The Christian World. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Seventh Sunday After Trinity, 
July 14, 1929. 
Ezekiel Teaches Personal Responsibility 
Ezekiel 33:7-16 


Golden Text: Each one of us shall give 
account of himself to God. Romans 14:12. 


Lesson Ovtline: 1. The Watchman. 2. 
The Warning. 


Ezekiel has spent more than a decade 
in exile when he preached the sermon that 
forms our lesson. But this sermon marks 
the turning point in his career as a pro- 
phet among his captive countrymen. Hith- 
erto he had prophesied the judgment of 
Jehovah upon Jerusalem and Judah, and 
his hearers, the Jewish colony at Tel-abib 
in Babylonia, has been incredulous and in- 
different. In spite of their exile, they still 
resisted the word of God. Thus the first 
part of Ezekiel’s career in Babylon was 
devoted to a ministry of stern condemna- 
tion. Like Jeremiah in Jerusalem he re- 
buked the people for their sins, and called 
them to repentance. But his call was in 
vain. 

Then, one day in 586; a runner arrived 
in the colony, a citizen of Jerusalem who 
had escaped the slaughter. He brought 
the evil tidings of the destruction of the 
Holy City. ‘‘The city was smitten.’’ 
God’s judgment had overtaken it, and 
the omnious wotds of His prophet had 
been fulfilled. The immediate effect of 
these tiding on the exiles was their utter 
despair. But after the first shock had 
passed away, they were in the mood to 
listen to the one prophet among them. 
Their self-confidence was gone. Their re- 
ligious self-delusion was destroyed. For 
the first time in their long history, per- 
haps, these Hebrews realized dimly that 
religion means righteousness and nothing 
else. They had learned the meaning of 
sin and the reality and certainty of God’s 
judgment. Now they must learn the effi- 
eacy of repentance, and the possibility of 
forgiveness and its conditions. The time 
was ripe for the birth of that new Israel 
whose coming the prophets had proclaimed. 
And now Ezekiel began his ministry of 
consolation. 

I. The Watchman. ‘‘Son of man, I 
have set thee a watchman unto the house 
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of Israel’? (vs. 1-9). Thus Ezekiel de- 
seribes his office as a preacher of God’s 
way of life. He is a watchman. That is 
a familiar figure in our life, whose duties 
are simple, but responsible. Firemen and 
policemen, physicians and nurses, captains 
and engineers—each, in his way, is a 
watchman, They guard our property and 
our very lives. Our safety depends upon 
their vigilance. 

In Ezekiel’s day watchmen, posted in 
towers on the frontier, were the guardians 
of their country. Their trumpets or their 
flares raised the alarm if an enemy ap- 
proached. Our modern armies still have 
sentinels and outposts whose duties are 
similar, So grave is their responsibility, 
especially in time of war, that neglect of 
duty is punished with death. 

This figure of the watchman is peculiar- 
ly appropriate to the Christian ministry. 
It does not, of course, cover all the varied 
functions and services of a minister, but 
it does describe one important aspect of 
his office. He is the guardian of souls; 
of souls, moreover, imperiled by sin and 
in danger cf destruction. No man can 
properly discharge the sacred duties of the 
ministry, whether as pastor or preacher, 
unless he knows himself to be a watchman, 
He must possess that serious and profound 
sense of pastoral responsibility to which 
Ezekiel bears witness. Great is the re- 
sponsibility of the watchmen employed by 
our corporations. Money or machines are 
placed in their keeping whose safety de- 
pends upon their vigilance. Even greater 
is the responsibility of nurses who keep 
their vigil at the beside of sick persons. 
Their slightest dereliction of duty may 
cost a human life. But who can measure 
the responsibility of those who are en- 
trusted with the care and cure of souls? 

Parents, too, and teachers must share 
and bear that responsibility. And the fact 
that they are the watchers of our youth 
adds further weight to their duty, for youth 
is reckless and careless. It needs watchful 
care, guards and guides, warning and wis- 
dom, Is the modern home consciously and 
earnestly facing that supreme responsibil- 
ity of parents for the spiritual and moral 
welfare of their children? And what are 
our schools and colleges doing—are they 
strengthening the moral bases of life and 
enlarging its spiritual outlook? Grave 
questions, these, which no one should an- 
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swer rashly, but they may well challenge 
our serious thought. Our greatest treas- 
ure is the childhood and youth of today, 
That is the virgin-gold out of which the 
future is coined, It is for us to determine 
whose image and superscription they shall 
bear who come after us. That is the 
solemn responsibility laid upon all their 
watchmen, in home, school, and Church, 
All our vast wealth and all the riches of 
our material civilization will profit us 
nothing if we fail in the spiritual nurture 
and moral training of our youth. 

In the final analysis no one is exempt 
from the responsibility of being a watch- 
man. No man liveth to himself alone, 
Mankind forms a fabrie whose innumer- 
able threads are so closely interwoven 
they are inseparable. Certainly, 
every Christian must regard himself as his 
brother’s keeper. And if he really believes 
that, he must be eager, both by precept 
and example, to help his brother-man; to 
keep ‘him from all spiritual and moral 
harm and to share with him every spir- 
itual good. 

Yet, grave and solemn though this re- 
sponsibility of the watchman be, it has 
its limits. Ezekiel understood that right 
well. To watch and to warn, that is the 
duty of a watchman. More than that he 
cannot do. He must blow the trumpet and 
warn the people, else their blood will be 
required of him. But ‘‘if thou warn the 
wicked of his way to turn from it, and he 
turn not from his way; he shall die in his 
uniquity, but thou hast delivered thy soul’? 
(33:9). Thus every man must assume per- 
sonal responsibility for his own life. Men 
may help or hinder, but he is not their 
toy. He is a free moral agent. He is the 
architect of his own fate, for weal or for 
woe. 

But the best means to awaken in men a 
sense of their personal responsibility is a 
preacher or parent or teacher like Ezekiel, 
who holds himself personally accountable 
to God for the fate of those under his 
watchful care. 

IJ. The Warning. What message, then, 
did this faithful watchman proclaim to the 
exiles after the fall of Jerusalem and dur- 
ing his ministry of consolation? <A full 
answer to that question would require the 
study of many chapters of his book which 
contain rich fragments of his sermons. In 
the main, however, our lesson gives us the 
substance of his preaching. 

While Jerusalem stood, the exiles stub- 
bornly expected some happy turn of the 
tide that would annul all of the gloomy 
prophecies of Ezekiel. But now the city 
was smitten, and it was no longer possible 
to doubt or deny that the prophets knew 
the way and the will of Jehovah. The 
wages of sin is death, 


Accordingly, the keynote of Ezekiel’s 
preaching was, ‘‘Repent of your sins.’’ 
And when the people cried out, in fear 
and despair, ‘‘Our transgressions and our 
sins are upon us, and we pine away in 
them; how then can we live?’’ The pro- 
phet replied, ‘‘As I live, saith the Lord 
Jehovah, I have no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked; but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye 
from your evil ways; for why will ye die, 
O house of Israel?’’ 

Such was Ezekiel’s ministry of consola- 
tion in the Jewish colony in Babylon, after 
586 B. C. His first aim was to create 
among the despondent exiles a sincere and 
profound sense of sin, and, then, to pro- 
claim to them the infinite love of God, 
‘‘who has no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked.’’ It was hard for these Hebrews 
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to learn that God is righteous, but it was 
even harder for them to understand and 
believe that anger against sin is perfectly 
consistent in God with pity for the sinner 
and mercy for the penitent. Such, also, is 
our ministry today. There is no other gos- 
pel than this that we are saved from sin 
by the grace of God. 

We may note, finally, the effect of 
Ezekiel’s preaching. It seems that he be- 
came a popular preacher rapidly (33:30- 
33). They came in crowds to listen to his 
fervent sermons. They talked of his 
preaching ‘‘by the walls and in the doors 
of the houses.’? He was to them ‘‘as a 
very lovely song of one that hath a pleas- 
ant voice, and can play well on an instru- 
ment.’’? But this faithful watchman was 
not deceived by his flattering reception 
and superficial success. Tested by opposi- 
tion and failure, he was now tried by the 
more insidious temptation of popularity. 
But he succumbed neither to failure nor to 
flattery. He wanted people, not praise 
and power. And he knew that ‘‘they sit 
before thee as my people, and they hear 
thy words, but they do them not.’’ ‘‘ Their 
heart goeth after their gain.’’ How very 
modern all this is! But Ezekiel made a 
great resolve. ‘‘When this cometh to pass 
(behold! it cometh) then shall they know 
that a prophet hath been among them”? (v. 
33). A true prophet of God, who can 
neither be frightened nor flattered to suit 
his message to the whims of men. He 
speaks ‘‘the word that cometh forth from 
the Lord’’ (v. 30). Such a man of God 
may not crowd his Church with an admir- 
ing and applauding multitude, but he 
touches the conscience of men and turns 
their heart toward God. He builds on 
foundations that are deep and strong, and 
his building stands the test of time and 
eternity. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


July 14th—The Christian Sunday—What 
It Is For and Why. Luke 4:16-22. 
The Christian Sunday is not the same as 
the Jewish Sabbath. The Jewish Sabbath 
was instituted by Moses in commemoration 
of the fact that God rested from His work 


on the seventh day. It was observed on 
the last day of the week. Its chief bene- 
fit was physical. On this day man was to 
rest from his labors. At the same time it 
had spiritual blessings, for on this day the 
Jew attended the worship of the temple 
and of the synagogue and renewed his 
life in fellowship with Jehovah. In course 
of time many laws and a great ritual at- 
tended the observance of this day. But 
the Christian Sunday had another origin 
and expresses a different meaning. It did 
not exist as such before the resurrection 
of Christ from the dead. Jesus rose on 
the first day of the week and the early 
followers of Jesus set apart this day in 
commemoration of this great event. Every 
week on this day they would gather to- 
gether and rehearse the things that had 
happened. It was on this day when they 
were thus together that the Holy Spirit 
was poured out and the Christian Church 


AMONG THE 


was founded. Thus two great historic 
events, the resurrection of Jesus and the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, gave peculiar sig- 
nificance to the first day of the week, and 
the day was thus set apart and became a 
holy day. It was in a special sense ‘‘The 
Lord’s Day.’’ and this is a much truer 


designation of the Christian’s Sunday 
than that of Sabbath. Sabbath is the Old 
Testament, the Jewish rest day; the 


Lord’s Day is the New Testament, the 
Christian’s holy day. There should be, 
therefore, no question as to which is the 
proper day for the Christian to observe— 
the last day or the first day of the week, 
for the first day is the Lord’s Day. The 
Christian Sunday is a Christian not a Jew- 
ish institution. We observe it not merely 
as a rest day but as a day of spiritual 
commemoration, 

This fact suggests the manner in which 
the day should be observed. Its primary 
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purpose is spiritual. We set it apart to 
meditate on Christ, to bring Him afresh 
to our remembrance, to renew our lives in 
His fellowship and to strengthen our love 
and our loyalty to Him. The day revolves 
around Jesus. We therefore cease from our 
daily toil, we close down our shops and 
stores, we refrain from worldly business 
and secular interests in order that we may 
be free to give ourselves to devotion to 
Christ. We repair to our houses of wor- 
ship where in fellowship with each other 
we may hold fellowship with Christ. We 
seek on this day to live in the atmosphere 
of Jesus, to reproduce in ourselves, as far 
as possible, the experiences of Jesus. We 
commemorate the great facts of His life 
and bring them in spiritual vision before 
our eyes. We can at once see what a tre- 
mendous influence such a practice every 
week will have upon our lives. It will 
unite us more closely with Christ; it will 
make Him more real to us; it will beget 
His spirit within us and we will become 
more and more like Him. Sunday, there- 
fore, is indispensible to our Christian 
religion. 

It is for this reason that the Christian’s 
Sunday must be guarded so zealously. But 
men have missed the mark when they have 
only thrown all sorts of restrictions about 
this day, when they have hemmed it in 
with rules and regulations and prohibitions 
and have set over it the many ‘‘Thou shalt 
nots.’’ For the heart of this day lies not 
in what we must quit doing, not in nega- 
tives, but in what we ought to be doing, 
in positive living. Those people who cen- 
ter the day about themselves, who spend 
it in loafing, in pleasure, in recreation, in 
playing golf, in automobiling, in feasting, 
are violating its chief purpose and are do- 
ing harm to their own spiritual lives and 
above all are dishonoring Christ. They 
are perverting Christ’s day by setting 
Christ aside and using it for their own 
selfish pleasures and purposes. If they 
persist in this practice their sense of 
Christ becomes dimmed until it fades al- 
most entirely out of their lives. The rea- 
son why we do not want the movies open 
on Sunday, why we protest against Sunday 
baseball, why we decry a ‘‘wide open’’ 
Sunday is not because these things are evil 
in themselves, for they are not, but be- 
cause they take the day which is set apart 
for the Lord and misuse it for personal 
pleasure. It is robbing the Lord, which 
has very serious spiritual implications. 
Therefore. if the Lord’s Day goes, the 
Lord Himself goes; He is forgotten, neg- 
lected. robbed. The spiritual foundations 
are thereby undermined, and we shall suf- 
fer in our spiritual lives as individuals 
and: as a nation. When men refuse to 
‘Ceonsider Jesus’? the oecasion for which 
the Lord’s Day provides, they will drift 
awav from His standards, He will be ob- 
seured in their lives and they must ulti- 
mately perish. 

All the other blessings which the Chris- 
tian Sunday brings are a by-product, or 
come incidentally. There is rest for the 
body. We are so constituted that we need 
to cease from toil and to relax, giving the 
body a chance to reeuperate. It seems 
that all things move in cycles, and ‘‘sev- 
en’? forms one of these cycles. So every 
seventh day, the first day of the week, 
we rest from labor, that our bodies may 
be renewed. In the Old Testament man 
rested at the end of the week, in the New 
he rests at the beginning, before he labors, 
for refreshed in hody and in soul he can 
go forth to his work in a new strength 
and spirit. 

There is also opportunity for doing 
good. Deeds of mercy, of love and service 
belong to the Christian Sunday. How of- 
ten we read that Jesus healed on the 
Sabbath Day. ‘‘He went about doing 
good,’’ but never more 80 than on His 
Sabbath. What Jesus did on the Jewish 
Sabbath the Christian should do on the 
Lord’s Day. Thereby he is seeking to re- 
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produce the life of Jesus in his own life. 
Jesus went to the synagogue as was His 
custom. With many of the things that 
happened there, with much of its teaching, 
He was not in accord, but He went regu- 
larly. The Christian wants to go to 
Church on Sunday. He wants to observe 
the day of the Lord by being with the 
Lord in the House of the Lord. He wants 
to meditate on the things of the Lord, and 
hence would still the tumult and turmoil 
of the world, and ‘‘steal awhile away from 
every cumbering care’’ and say to his soul, 
‘Be still and know.’’ He will renew His 
friendship with Jesus and with His peo- 
ple, and do all he can to extend His King- 
dom through all the earth. 


““One day amidst the place, 
Where my dear Lord has been, 
Is sweeter than ten thousand days 
Of pleasurable sin.’’ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Concerning the Collection by Monroe E. 
Dodd. Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, 
$1.50, 191 pages. 

This ‘‘Manual of Christian Steward- 
ship,’’? as its sub-title announces it, is a 
collection of 52 brief services to be used 
in connection with the receiving of the 
offering, in order to keep constantly be- 
fore all the people the stewardship idea, 
For each Sunday there is a scripture pas- 
sage with brief comment, an appropriate 
stewardship story, and a prayer. 

Inasmuch as stories in support of tithe- 
ing are predominant, this volume will be 
found very useful to those to whom that 
principle is congenial. In the introduc- 
tion Dr. Curtis Lee Laws, of the ‘‘ Watch- 
man-Examiner,’’ testifies to the ‘‘extra- 
ordinary ministry’’ of the author, in which 
he used these materials to ‘‘touch the 
hearts and move the wills of congrega- 
tions, which have been second to none in 
intelligence and generosity, and hardly 
equalled by any other minister’s in size.’’ 

—A. N. S&S. 


Carry On. By David Fulmer Keeley. Pub- 
lished by the John C. Winston Company. 
Price, $1.50, 167 pages. 

The author of this book is a member of 
the Philadelphia Bar and writes from the 
standpcint of a layman. The book is di- 
vided into three main divisions: (1) What 
Every Christian Should Know in Living 
the Christian Life; (2) What Every Chris- 
tion Should Know in the Old Testament; 
(3) What Every Christian Should Know 
in the New Testament. The book contains 
a very complete topical index alphabetic- 
ally arranged. 

Part One. Of the 167 pages in the book, 
120 deal with the first division of the 


book. In the first division the author 
treats 31 different subjects like ‘‘The 
Call,”? ‘‘The Bride,’? ‘‘At-one-ment,’’ 


‘¢Power,’? ‘‘The Open Channel,’’ ‘‘Pa- 
tience,’’? ‘‘Love’’ and kindred subjects, 
giving about two pages to each subject. 
At the end of the discussion of each sub- 
ject there are a number of scriptural cita- 
tions which afford the reader an opportunity 
to read Bible passages bearing on the sub- 
ject under discussion. Frequently the au- 
thor expresses himself in poetry based on 
Bible passages. 

The discussions are very practical and 
the author does not attempt to delve into 
the subject of theology in any technical 
sense. The messages are directed espe- 
cially to youth. Beyond a doubt, youth 
and the more mature men and women 
would profit in reading these chapters as 
daily meditations and also the Bible pas- 
sages cited. 

Part two deals with the study of the 
Old Testament. The outline presented 
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deals with historical personages beginning 
with Abraham, prophecies concerning Jesus 
Christ, favorite psalms, ete. The selections 
of prophecies are made in the light of the 
old school rather than in the light of the 
findings of more recent scholars. 

Part three notes the miracles, sermons, 
parables, as recorded in the different gos- 
pels, the ministry of Jesus, His Passion, 
His Resurrection, His Ascension and also: 
an extended study of John, Peter, Paul 
and other outstanding New Testament 
personalities, 


The book serves as a guide to Christian 
people in the development of the devo- 
tional life. It has no outstanding homi- 
letical value, but this was not the aim of 
the author. As a work of a layman for 
the cultivation of the spiritual life of the 
laity the bock will meet a felt need. 


—P. J. D. 
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MRS. GEORGE FOCKLER 


Mrs. George Fockler, an honored mem- 
ber of Christ’s Church, Hagerstown, Md., 
fell asleep in Jesus on May 13. Though 
the shadow of the death angel hung heav- 
ily over her for some time, it seemed as 
though it had passed by. Her family and 
friends fondly hoped that her life would 
be spared, but, alas, there was a change 
and rather suddently the end came. The 
end found her in readiness to respond to 
the call of the Good Shepherd. The same 
voice that oft times had called her to lie 
down in the green pastures, and beside the 
still waters, caused her to walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death without 
a tremor, The fragrance of an unselfish 
devotion to her home and Church lingers: 
to cheer those who were associated with 
her in Christian service. To her these 
sacred duties meant a service rendered to 
Jesus, aS an expression of gratitude for 
His sacrifice on the cross for her sanctifi- 
cation, —C. C. 


JOSEPH A. ROTHERMEL 


Mr. Joseph A. Rothermel, formerly vice- 
principal of Franklin and Marshall Acad- 
emy, and from September, 1927, to Janu- 
ary, 1929, vice-principal of the Perkiomen 
School, died in Lancaster on Saturday af- 
ternoon, May 11, 1929. Mr. Rothermel had 
been in ill health for more than a year 
but, though under his physician’s care, he 
maintained his usual cheerful, active life 
up to a little more than a week before his 
death. He was relieved of his duties at 
Perkiomen in January so that he might 
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rest and regain his strength. He came 
often to Lancaster and while visiting there 
with Mrs. Rothermel at the home of Prof. 
and Mrs. Wm. E. Weisgerber, he was com- 
pelled to go to bed and died in the home 
of these faithful and devoted friends. 

Mr. Rothermel was born May 28, 1884, 
at Hamburg, Pa. He received his early 
training in the public schools of his home 
community and at the Kutztown State 
Normal School. After teaching in the pub- 
lie schools for 4 years he entered Perki- 
omen School from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1906. He entered Franklin and 
Marshall College in that year and was 
graduated in 1909. After 2 years of teach- 
ing at Perkiomen he came to Franklin and 
Marshall Academy to teach Mathematics 
and Physics and remained for 5 years. 
Then for 2 years he taught German in the 
Reading High School and in 1918 went to 
France as a Y. M. C. A. secretary. He 
returned to America just at the time Mr. 
Hartman was being challenged to become 
field secretary of the Forward Movement 
Campaign, and Mr. Rothermel accepted 
the vice-principalship of the Academy, thus 
making it possible for Mr. Hartman to be 
released. From that time until June, 1927, 
his life was completely identified with that 
of the Academy. ‘‘Uncle Joe,’’ as the 
boys affectionately called him, not only 
taught mathematics and assisted with the 
executive work of the school but was an 
enthusiastic supporter of all the athletic 
sports, acting himself as coach of tennis, 
and being the originator and executive of 
the Academy’s well-known interscholastic 
track meet. When, in 1927, he resigned 
to become vice-president at Perkiomen, the 
Academy felt that one of its family was 
leaving home. 

The last 2 years of his life were diffi- 
cult ones. The fatal malady against which 
he fought so bravely sapped his vitality, 
but he worked on by sheer will power, 
ignoring his increasing weakness. A guest 
at the Academy table one day, he was in 
bed the next evening and never got up 
again. 

Mr. Rothermel was married in 1916 to 
Miss Sarah Balthaser, of Reading. She 
and three children, Louise, Helen and Joe, 
survive him, as well as his aged parents 
and 3 sisters and one brother. 

Funeral services were held in St. Peter’s 
Church, Lancaster. on Monday afternoon, 
May 13, at 4 o’clock, the pastor, Rev. 
Charles D. Spotts, conducting the services, 
Here were gathered the friends and asso- 
ciates who had come to realize his worth 
in the years in Lancaster, and many boys 
from the Academy and the College whose 
presence bore testimony to the debt they 
owe him as a teacher and a friend. The 
next day, in Zion’s Church near Shoe- 
makersville, in a simple and touching serv- 
ice at which Rev. C. A. DeLong, of Gosh- 
enhoppen Church preached the sermon, and 
Mr. Hartman of the Academy, made a 
short address, special tribute was paid to 
the loyalty and devotion of a son who was 
never too busy to remember or fill his place 
in the family circle. As his mortal re- 
mains were laid to rest in the Church-yard 
nearby one could not but think how truly 
this man of action had heeded the poet’s 
ery: 

.“fAt noonday in the bustle of man’s 
work-time 

Greet the unseen with a cheer! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either 
should be. 

‘Strive and thrive!’ ery ‘Speed,’ fight on, 
fare ever 


There as here! ’’ —H. 


THE ‘‘DUTCH’’ MEET 
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forenoon, the most important of which was 
that of the Board of Publication and Bible 
School work. This Board has charge not 
only of the young people’s work, but also 
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of the publications of the Church and the 
book rooms at New York and Holland. 
Many new ventures had been tried during 
the past year in various parts of the 


Church with success, among them confer- 


ences and schools for young people. This 
summer two such schools will be held, one 
at Pine Lodge, Holland, and the other at 
Stony Brook, Long Island. This latter is 
being held for the first time. 


The report of the Board of Foreign 
Missions created great enthusiasm on Mon- 
day afternoon. The report showed that 
the year had been a very good one and the 
amount raised, $606,572, was the largest 


CHRISTIAN 
MINIS Tie 


Hartford Thelogical Semi- 
nar y — interdenomina- 
tional—is one of three great 
schoois on one campus with over 40 
professors and lecturers. Its world 
atmosphere broadens. Religious edu- 
cation and missions part of theolog- 
ical training. Courses lead to B.D., 
8.T.M. and Ph.D. Ask for booklet. 
Rockwell Harmon Potter, D.D., Dean, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Hartford Seminary Foundation 
W. Douglas Mackenzie, D. D., President 
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in the history of the Board. Work on the 
Mission Field showed that this year there 
had been 10,527 new members added, that 
there were 29 stations and 372 out-stations, 
189 missionaries and nearly 1,000 helpers. 

A strong committee has been appointed 
to carry forward the work of Chureh 
union, and not only consult with repre- 
sentatives of the Presbyterian Chureh in 
the United States, but to consult the 
Church as to its desires in the matter, and 
to disseminate information regarding the 
matter. 

The Board of Education in its report 
given on Tuesday morning showed that 
nearly all of the endowment fund of $100,- 
000 for Hope College and Central College 
had been raised. In other things the 
Board had had a prosperous year. 


As is usual the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions occupied the time Tuesday after- 
noon. It had raised during the year $458,- 
454. Seven new missions had been estab- 
lished and four Churches organized, and 
five Churches became self-supporting. In 
the last ten years this Board has planted 
seventy-six new missions and organized 
forty new Churches. After hearing Rev. 
T. W. Davidson, D.D., pastor of the Syn- 
od’s Church, who in a short address told 
the Synod how much Holland had enjoyed 
their presence, and the reply of the presi- 
dent, the delegates sang ‘‘Blest Be the 
Tie That Binds,’’ and Synod adjourned to 
hold its session in 1930 at Asbury Park, 
New Jersey. 


In many ways this has been a remark- 
able Synod. The steps toward Church 
Union, the advance in missionary work, 
the hospitality and kindliness of the citi- 
zens of Holland, the hopeful prospect for 
the future, all tended to make the work of 
Synod of historical value to the denomina- 
tion. Not least of all these was the fact 
that the institutions at Holland have taken 
a long stride forward toward greater effi- 
ciency as evidenced by the splendid Me- 
morial Chapel with its beautiful windows, 
its organ, and all its equipment for ad- 
vancement, and the Western Theological 
Seminary. 

—Wnm. E. Compton. 


DEDICATION OF THE NEW TRINITY 
CHURCH, TIFFIN, OHIO 


The Rev. J. O. Reagle, D.D., Pastor 


The consummation of the dreams of 
scores of devout Tiffin people, the fulfill- 
ment of long cherished hopes, and the re- 
-ward of faith and self-sacrifice, were seen 
May 12, in the dedication by the Trinity 
‘congregation of a new Chureh building 
which ranks as one of the finest between 
Toledo and Cleveland. The construction 
and dedication is, in matter of fact, the 
culmination of a courageous movement 
which began 6 years ago and which had 
developed enough strength by June, 1925, 
to bring about the merging of the old 
Grace and First Church congregations. The 
Church for a time was without a regular 
pastor and was faced with financial diffi- 
culties and questions of policy in construc- 
tion of the new building which seemed al- 
most insurmountable. The coming of Rev. 
Dr. J. O. Reagle as pastor, less than a year 
ago, and his excellent work since that time 
Church to the threshold of a hopeful 
has completed the union of all elements of 
the congregation and has brought the 
future. 

The building architecturally is an exam- 
ple of modified English Gothic design, The 
construction of rough cut Bloomyille lime- 
stone laid in uncoursed bond gives the 
building an air of massive ruggedness 
which is very effectively balanced by the 
carefully modeled and graceful detail of 


the cut stonework of the windows and. 


entrances, by the leaded glass of the win- 
dows and by the hand-forged grills and 
hardware of the Gothic entrances. A mas- 
sive tower is an outstanding architectural 
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CHU RiGH 


feature, and now holds the bronze bell 
given to the Church by A. L. Hassler. 
The ceiling of the auditorium is lofty, 


beamed with oak and paneled in plaster. 
The exposed wood surfaces are of oak 
carved about the chancel and the choir 
loft in Gothie design. The auditorium af- 
fords 3,500 square feet of carpeted space, 
and a folding partition, when thrown open, 
will make possible a seating capacity of 
1,100 within sight of the chancel. The 
many classrooms are well equipped and 
the recreation room is one of the impor- 
tant features. The floor under the main 
auditorium contains the kitchen and two 
‘assembly’ rooms which, when used as a 
dining room, will accommodate 500 peo- 
ple. The cost of the building, as it stands 
al present, is approximately $212,000, of 
which $150,000 has been raised by the con- 
gregation. 

The dedication services were held from 
May 12 to 19. On May 12, the morning 
sermon was preached by Dr. Paul 8. Lein- 
bach, and Rev. Drs. H. L. Beam and §. Z. 
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Beam assisted the pastor. Prof. Ernest W. 
Bray, of Heidelberg College, presided at 
the organ, and Mrs. James P. Webster 
aud Trinity choir and quartet rendered 
special selections. At the afternoon 
munity service, taking part 
Revs. BH. C. Wayne O. 


comMm- 
those 
Klutey, 


were: 
Kantner, 


C. L. Doyle, Ph.D.; David R. Raiser, E. S. 
Hawkins, D.D.; Robert S. Sidenbotham, 
E. D. Paulin, and Frank H. Kennedy and 
Mr. A. G. MeQuate and Mr. Carl Pancoast. 


In the evening, addresses were made by 
Dr. Leinbach and Dr. Henry 8. Gekeler,’ 
Revs. B. Howard Roth, George F. Chenot, 
and Prof. Albert D. Keller took part in 
the evangelistic program. Monday eve- 
ning was set aside for religious education, 
fellowship and recreation. The addresses 
were made by Rev. Frank A. Shults and 
Rev. Elmer H. Zaugg, Ph.D. Prof. George 
A. Stincheomb, Prof. J. E. Sherek, Prof. 
K. I. PF. Williams: and Mr. E. R. Butcher 
participated in the program. The Heidel- 
berg Trio, under the direction of Prof. E. 
C. Zartman, Trinity Quartet, and Mrs, 


A FEW INTERESTING VIEWS OF THE NEW TRINITY CHURCH, 
LTIPFIN: O; 


Top left: Social and Banquet Room; Top right: A Classroom; Cen- 
ter: Auditorium ; Lower left: Primary Room; Lower right: End View of 


Kitchen. 
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James P. Webster and Miss Inez Webster, 
rendered the special music. On Tuesday 
evening brief addresses were made by the 
following former pastors: Revs. D. Web- 
ster Loucks, D.D.; A. C. Shuman, D.D.; 
Frederick W. Hoffman, J. S. Freeman and 
James H. Steele, D.D. Rev.. Dr. H. J. 


Christman brought the message on Wed- 
nesday evening, and Revs. Herbert H. Cas- 
selman, Luther P. Gross, Prof. Francis W. 
Kennedy and Dr. H. L. Beam, assisted in 
the program. On Thursday evening, Chris- 
tian Education Night, the message was 
brought by Dr. Charles E. Miller, and Revs. 
Cc. W. Brugh, Park H. Weaver and HE. C. 
Sult had a part in the service. Special 
selections were rendered by the Men’s Glee 
Club of Heidelberg College, Prof. Amos E. 
Ebersole, director; Mr. Charles LeFalley, 
baritone, and Prof. H. R. Behrens, violin- 
ist, and the Girls’ Glee Club of Heidelberg; 
Miss Phoebe Settlage, soprano, director, 
and Miss Marion Sponseller, contralto. 
Following the program there was a recep- 
tion to the Heidelberg students. On Fri- 
day evening, ‘‘Missions’’ were the subject 
of the evening, and the address was made 
by Dr. A. V. Casselman, who was assisted 
in the program by Mrs. R. G. Frantz, Revs. 
Edwin A. Beck and Amos Casselman. A 
Japanese social followed the program. On 
May 19 new members were received and 
the pastor preached the sermon in the 
morning. At 6.30 o’clock the service was 
in charge of the C. E. Society, and the 
address was made by Rev. Herman A. 
Klahr. At 8 o’clock an organ recital was 
given by Prof. Ernest Walker Bray, the 
organist of Trinity, assisted by Miss 
Phoebe Settlage, soprano, and Prof. Harry 
Robert Behrens, violinist. 


The First Church was served by Revs. 
J. H. Sanders, 1833-36; F. Rahauser, 1836- 
40; Daniel Kroh, 1840-46; Hiram Shaull, 
1846-52; G. D. Wolf, 1852-53; W. K. Zie- 
ber, 1854-57; E. E. Higbee, D.D., 1858-61; 
Moses Kieffer (Supply), 1861-63; L. H. 


The New Church Building 


CHURCH 


The Rev. 


J. O. Reagle, D. D. 


Pastor of the new 


Trinity Church 


duffin;, O: 


Kefauver, D.D., 1863-93. In 1883 Grace 
Church was organized and was served by 
Revs. H. W. Hibschman, D.D., 1883-92; J. 
H. Steele, D.D., 1893-09; J. S. Freeman, 
1910-16, and D. W. Loucks, D.D., 1917-25. 
First Church continued with Dr. Kefauver, 
pastor, until 1893 and was followed by 
Revs. J. M. Schick, D.D., 1894-00; F. W. 
Hoffman, D.D., 1900-06, and A. C. Shuman, 
D.D., 1907-25. On June 7, 1925, the two 


congregations met and adopted a consti-— 
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tution and articles of incorporation, and 
Trinity Church was served by Rey. D, 
Webster Loucks, D.D., and Rev. Albert C. 
Shuman, D.D., from 1925-27, when the 
present pastor, Rev. John O. Reagle, D.D., 
accepted the call and since 1928 has sue- 
cessfully served the charge. 

The building committee consisted of R. 
G. Frantz, C. E. Dennis, O. F. Moses, A. S. 
Peters, chairman; W. H. Good, A. L. Hoss- 
ler and J. HE. Sherck. 


of Trinity Congregation, Tiffin, Ohio—Dedicated May 12, 1929 
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